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HOW TO BECOME A 


THERE is a great and growing demand for 
new writers to-day. 

If you can write a good short story or a telling 
article, your work is sure of ready acceptance. 

“We always welcome the work of new 
writers,” writes the Editor of Pearson’s Maga- 
zine, ‘‘and several times, by means of com- 
petitions and in other ways, we have made 
strenuous efforts to discover them—on the 
whole with very satisfactory results.” 

Why is it, then, that so much of the work 
of new writers is rejected ? 

One of the reasons is that many of these 
writers have not mastered the technique of 
their trade. Their ideas are often good and 
their prose style quite up to the average, but 
they have not acquired the knack of writing 
just the kind of stories and articles that sell. 
They want special training in the Art of Short 
Story and Article writing. If they only had 
that special training they could easily turn their 
work into readable and saleable productions. 


A College for Authors. 


It is in this direction that the London 
Correspondence College, which was founded in 
1909 by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., is helping 
many men and women to become successful 
writers of short stories and articles. 

‘““My pleasure in seeing my article in 
the Daily Mail will be well understood,” 
writes a student of the College. “I attri- 
bute such a pleasing and early success to 
the London Correspondence College’s 
instruction and guidance, for, prior to 


commencing the Course, I should not 
have had the confidence in myself to 
attempt the same article, even had it 
been sufficiently polished.” (B. 6099.) 

Many other letters of a similar character 
will be found in a little book entitled ‘‘ Short- 
Story Writing and Journalism” (with a 
Foreword by George R. Sims), a copy of which 
will be sent you gratis and post free on applica- 
to the address printed below. 

Plenty of money can be earned nowadays— 
even in one’s spare time—by writing articles 
and short stories for the papers. The London 
Correspondence College will help you, if you 
have any literary talent at all, to put that 
talent to practical and profitable use. The 
College Courses are directed through the post 
by skilled and experienced tutors, each student’s 
work is closely and individually criticised, 
and the writer is shown exactly where his or 
her work is weak or faulty, and just how 
these defects can be remedied. The aim of 
this training is to enable the writer to express 
his or her individuality in the most effective 
way. 

A copy of the book mentioned above, 
together with full particulars of the London 
Correspondence College Courses in Short- 
Story Writing, Journalism, English Composi- 
tion, Advanced Literary ‘Training, Verse 
Writing, and Mental Culture, can be obtained 
gratis and post-free by sending a letter or 
postcard to the Secretary, The London Corres- 
pondence College, 78 Albion House, New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 
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JOHN AIKIN’S EXCURSIONS. 
Ill. Junge 25-Jury 9, 1804. 


‘Tus, the third, is also the longest of John 
Aikin’s excursions, the journal of which is 
now being printed for the first time from 
the manuscript. He went from Stoke 
Newington along the Thames Valley to 
‘Wantage, thence into Gloucestershire and 
Herefordshire and back through Oxford, 
which he had visited the year before. 


June 25, Monday.—Left home at seven ; made 
‘one long stage to Stains. The dust laid, but a 
very hot sun. Tedious straight road over 
Hounslow heath. The inn—Bush at Stains—is 
charmingly situated close by the Thames, with a 
pleasant garden on the brink. A branch of the 
‘Coln joins it just under the inn windows, and the 
little fish seen in its clear stream are very amusing. 
‘They dart in shoals at a crumb of bread, and 
pursue it down the stream, successively seizing 
andjquitting it. The new iron bridge over the 


Thames is a beautiful structure—a single very 
flat arch. Left Stains after dinner under a 
burning sun without a cloud. Took the forest 
road, leading across Windsor forest, a delightful 
ride. After leaving the enclosed part of that 
forest, passed through a very striking tract of 
wild country, with green open heaths, intermixed 
with woodland scenery, and interspersed with 
gentlemen’s seats and neat cottages. Drank tea 
at a village inn, and pushed on to Reading, 
though our horse exhibited manifest signs of 
weariness at the latter part of the stage. This 
alone was a drawback upon a most pleasant drive 
in a charming evening. Arrived about half past 
nine. 

26th.—Of Reading we were satisfied with seeing 
as much as lay in our way through it. Set out 
after breakfast and took the Wallingford road 
which follows the course of the Thames. The 
road was soon extremely beautiful, presenting on 
the Oxfordshire bank a series of bold wooded 
slopes, and on the Berkshire, fine meadows. The 
Vale of Thames at length began to contract and 
afforded similar slopes on the Berkshire side as we 
came into the chalky soil. In several parts it 
put us in mind of the vale of Leatherhead, with 
this improvement, that it was the Thames, and 
not the Mole, which flowed in the bottom. About 
the village of Pangbourn the scene is exquisitely 
sweet, and few travellers would not feel a longing 
for a summer residence in one of the pretty 
cottages of that place. 

At Streatley we quitted the Wallingford road 
and the bank of the Thames and took across the 
country to Wantage. The road is a new turnpike, 
now in the process of making, and therefore much 
worse than an unmade one. Country for some 
miles, open hilly downs, with a meagre chalky 
soil, but seldom uncultivated. We toiled—or 
rather our horse—over the loose flints and chalk 
forming the new road, till at length we came to 
the junction of the Wallingford road to Wantage, 
after which it was good. Vast plains wavin: 
with corn in the open field tillage, but richer an 
better cultivated than usual in that system. 
Great fields of .beans, now in full fragrance. The 
sun, which had kindly kept concealed during the 
morning, at length dispelled the clouds, and gave 
us fine extensive prospects, but purchased by 
oppressive heat. The wind carried our dust 
along with us, so that we were glad to end a 
fatiguing stage at Wantage, before three. Wan- 
tage is but a petty town, and I could find no 
other object of curiosity in it than to mount the 
church steeple, which, though low, and seated 
in a bottom, gave a pretty extensive view. Saw 
the White-horse hills—but not the horse itself— 
and traced the wide vale, or rather plain called 
from them, in part of which Wantage lies. After 
tea drove to Faringdon, chiefly along a level 
enclosed country. It rises on approaching 
Faringdon hill, which the road crosses. We 
could only imperfectly enjoy the extensive pros- 
pect from it, as the dusk of evening was beginning. 
The town lies just behind it, and struck us very 
agreeably with its neat stuccoed houses, all as 
fresh as if just done. Took a walk round its 
elegant churchyard before supper. 

27th Wednesday.—Out early—drove to Fairford 
to breakfast. The road lay through a level 
enclosed country, affording little interesting. The 
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most so, was the river Isis, which we crossed 
before coming to Lechlade. It is here a branch 
stream, but waters a fine track of meadows, now 
animated with haymaking. The hay in this 
part of the country is piled in the field in little 
ricks, not much larger than the biggest haycocks 
—probably to prevent heating. Lechlade, a poor 
town. Fairford, not much better, but dignified 
by its church. This is a structure of fine orna- 
mented gothic, 3 or 4 centuries old, and rendered 
famous by its painted windows, taken in a 
Spanish prize, and probably executed in the 
Low countries. They are 28 in number, and 
present to the eye a quantity of very rich colouring 
employed, as usual, in ‘scripture stories meanly 
executed. On the whole, I admired the outside 
of the church, more than the inside. It affords a 
fine object to Mr. Barker’s contiguous pleasure 
grounds through part of which we were allowed to 
stroll. The most beautiful part of them consists 
of a piece of water—the little river Coln widened 
—edged with a fine turf crowned with a wooded 
slope. Some large horse-chestnuts, single in the 
foregrounds, but remarkably stiff and lumpish. 

Fairford to Cirencester, an uninteresting road. 
At the latter place our first visit was to the 
church, a fine old gothic structure, handsome 
within, with some good painted glass. Both of 
us climbed the lofty tower, and from the top had 
an extremely extensive view, but for want of a 
cicerone could not identify the objects. Lord 
Bathurst’s house and grounds, adjoining the 
town, form a striking near object. After dinner 
walked in his park—fine trees well disposed, deer, 
agreeable piece of water, little inequality of 
ground. Cirencester is a pretty large town, 
built of stone or plaster, many good houses, and 
the general air neat and comfortable—streets 
mostly narrow and crooked. 

In the evening proceeded for Minchinhampton. 
Some miles of the road lay along Lord Bathurst’s 
woods. Afterwards, a dreary flat stone-walled 
country, that made us think it long till we came 
to M’hampton, especially as our horse could 
scarcely make a trot of it. When arrived there— 
a poor town with narrow rugged streets—what was 
our vexation to find that not one decent inn would 
admit us—they were all full, though upon what 
account we could not learn. We had nothing 
for it but to proceed near three miles further, to 
Rodborough. The road soon disclosed such 
beautiful and romantic scenes, that we were 
mortified we had not daylight to view them. 
At length, by a descent into a vale of nearly a 
mile, we got to the Fleece, a capital inn where we 
soon forgot our disasters. 

28th Thursday.—A morning of enchantment. 
Rodborough is seated in a _ narrow valley, 
between steep acclivities, well wooded, and 
sprinkled with white houses in groups or single. 
It is in the centre of the fine woolen manufactory, 
marks of which appear in spinning mills, tenter- 
grounds and in an abundant population. We 
sallied forth after breakfast, and ascending one 
of the walls of the valley came to an open down, 
which we crossed to the edge of another declivity. 
What a prospect opened! It was that of the 


Vale of Severn, presenting at some miles’ distance 
the estuary of that noble river, to be easily traced 
to its termination in the beginning of Bristol 
channel. Beyond it, the wooded eminences of 


Dean Forest, over which were dimly seen the 
Black Moutains in Brecknockshire. Up _the- 
stream the ee was bounded by the Hereford- 
shire Hills and the bold Malvern ridge. The rest. 
of the prospect consisted of a noble panorama of 
hills and dales, full of towns and villages, all of’ 
white stone, and perched upon summits or. half’ 
hid in woody dells. The variety is much too. 
great for description, but it was such that we. 
could scarcely leave the spot. Such an union of’ 
the romantic with the cultivated, the wild with. 
the populous, we had scarcely ever before seen, 
A quiet walk in Sir G. Paul’s close beech groves. 
gave an agreeable contrast to our morning’s. 
amusements. 

Afternoon, went to Gloucester. The first part 
of the road is enlivened with the population of 
the manufacture. A pleasant farming country 
succeeds, with many orchards, the trees of which. 
hang over the road. Many large pear trees, with 
a very small fruit, for making perry. The 
romantic scenery gradually declines towards the 
Severn, and the country about Gloucester is. 
tame. This old city has streets of good breadth 
tolerably built, but the general air is dulness, 
Sabrina makes a very poor figure indeed, low 
under her banks, narrow and turbid. It is indeed 
only a branch of the stream. A few small 
vessels at the wharf; but it seems as if there 
never would be trade enough for the new channel 
for larger ships which is begun. A vast castle- 
like new county gaol, now the most conspicuous. 
edifice in all our county towns. Strolled to the 
cathedral, the only thing in Gloucester worth 
seeing. Prodigiously massive round pillars in 
the nave; the choir of much lighter architecture. 
Tombs of two much injured men, Edward II. and. 
Robert, duke of Normandy. Some bishops and. 
divines of note, Warburton, Benson, Tucker— 
the whole extremely neat, with much variety of 
structure. Very beautiful cloysters. The pin- 
nacles terminating the tower admirably light and 
elegant. 

29 Friday.—From Gloucester to Ross, our 
morning’s ride, was dull, till we came to the hilly 
tract about midway when it afforded some 
pleasing, wild views. On the Ross side the 
distant country begins to open. The town is. 
rugged and irregular, with no other beauty than 
an elegant spire steeple. Near the churchyard is. 
a fine prospect ; the Wye, a clear river of tolerable 
breadth, making a horse-shoe turn below, and 
showing itself in little breaks each way. A rich 
country beyond, and in the distance hills of 
Monmouthshire, Brecon and Glamorgan. The 
banks of the Wye here are green meadows by no- 
means romantic. 

Afternoon, Ross to Monmouth. The Wye 
soon enters a tract far enough from the character 
of tameness hinted in the preceding sentence. 
It is seen from a high terrace on which the road 
runs a short distance from Ross, winding under 
high rocky banks richly cloathed with wood and 
crowned with an old castle and other buildings. 
The road gives frequent glimpses of the river, 
which only make one long to see more of it. 
About 4 miles from Monmouth we saw it entering 
such a magnificent scenery of rocks, that we 
quitted our carriage and walked to the spot, 
and meeting with a boat sailed under some of 
the grandest parts. Neither of us had seen 
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anything comparable with this scene. The rocks 
rise almost perpendicularly from the water, only 
allowing space for paths and interspersed cottages. 
Their height seems greater than the summit of 
Boxhill, and vast masses start out from their 
sides, like the ruins of old castles. The Wye, 
clear, broad and calm, holds its course beneath. 
seeming to search for an issue by winding amid 
the hills, which at the end of every reach, appear 
to bar its passage. We went on till we saw the 
smoke of an iron foundry among the rocks. We 
then returned and proceeded to Monmouth, having 
staid too long to give us a clear view of the roman- 
tic country through which the road passed, and 
which gave further views of the river. 

30 Saturday.—Monmouth is a straggling town 
with a few good houses. ‘The town-hall has, 
properly, an image of their great townsman 
Henry V. The county-gaol, as usual, the most 
conspicuous building. The situation of Mon- 
mouth is very fine ; surrounded with an amphi- 
theatre of wooded hills, and at the confluence of 
two rivers the Munnow and Wye. Walked 
through the meadows to their place of meeting. 
The Munnow is a small stream and had now a 
very slow current. It seems to add little to the 


ye. 

Set out after breakfast for Hereford. The 
road first winds its way amusingly through 
wooded hills which seem scarcely to afford it an 
exit. The whole to Hereford is an enclosed 
country well cultivated, but tiresome on account 
of tae perpetual ascents and descents, now rendered 
peculiarly fatiguing by a burning sun and clouds 
of dust. No baiting-place all the way—18 miles 
—so that our horse had much ado to drag us 
through and was near stopping altogether. I 
fear we shall find some difficulty to bring him and 
ourselves home. Employed ourselves in the 
evening in a survey of the city of Hereford— 
tolerably built with the usual mixture of old and 
new. The cathedral is nothing extraordinary. 
ne repair of the west end, which fell down, does 
honour to Wyatt’s taste from its congruity with 
the rest. Many tombs of bishops of a very 
early period. A pleasant walk on the site of the 
old castle, having a terrace above the Wye, here 
a fine river. 

July, 1st Sunday.—Set out for Leominster 
under great apprehensions about the hill of 
Dinmoor, halfway, which threatened perdition to 
our poor horse; with time and caution however 
we got over it better than our expectation. A 
rich country all the way; and about the hill, 
romantic, with an extensive prospect. Many 
hops grown and frequent orchards. The apple- 
trees in all this country make at present a melan- 
choly appearance from the blight they have 
undergone which has killed all the fruit and 
cankered the leaves. Probably they never look 
so handsome as timber-trees, except in blossoming 
time. Leominster affords nothing but a large old 
church worth looking at. In the afternoon drove 
on to Ludlow, an uneven road, pleasant but trying 
to the horse. Got to Ludlow time enough to 
take a most delightful walk, beginning with the 
castle hill, then crossing the river and ascending 
the high grounds on the opposite bank, whence 
the town, river and surrounding country are 
vewed to great advantage. We have scarcely 
seen any placc so romantically situated and 


presenting finer points of view. Returned to our 
inn well pleased, still reserving some sights for 
tomorrow. 

July 2, Monday.—The town of Ludlow is: 
handsome in some parts, and has a fine old 
church. Its chief glory, however, is its ruined 
castle, once the seat of the presidents of the- 
Welch marches, and an edifice of great size and 
grandeur. Its massy remains are still very strking™ 
and the great hall, in which Milton’s ‘ Comus ” 
was first represented, cannot be viewed without: 
strong emotions. It had lately been fitted up in: 
a rude manner for a public breakfast, but the 
sensation would have been more pleasing if 
nothing had been associated with it but Milton’s- 
genius, and the sublime melancholy of departed 
greatness. A pretty good staircase still leads 
nearly to the top of one of the highest towers in. 
the building, but to get to the summit and fully 
enjoy the view would require younger heads and 
legs than we possess. Another walk by the 
river side finished our amusement at Ludlow,. 
at which we obliged from circumstances to stay 
longer than we wished. Left it about 6 and saw 
rain threatened by a mist about the tops of the 
Clee hills. It soon reached us and lasted just the: 
whole of our drive to Tenbury—the only shower 
we have yet had. It did not, however, prevent 
us from enjoying the fine country on our road, 
giving frequent views of the Teme, and rich in 
hop gardens, meadows and corn fields. Reached 
the pleasant inn—The Swan—time enough for a 
walk before night. 

July 3 Tuesday.—The rain prevented us from 
leaving our quarters at Tenbury till after eleven.. 
Proceeded for Worcester. The country extremely 
pleasant to the half way inn, called Hundred- 
house. A continued succession of hop planta- 
tions and orchards, the river’ Teme winding- 
through -rich meadows, and _ beyond, lofty 
eminences cloathed in wood. The country 
ascends to the inn, which is seated beneath high 
hills of Abberley. After dinner drove on to: 
Worcester, chiefly a descent, but could scarcely get 
our tired horse through. The entrance to the 
city is very good, crossing the Severn over a 
handsome bridge, with the cathedral and other 
churches in view. 

July 4, Wednesday.—Worcester is certainly one- 
of our handsomest provincial capitals ; its streets 
straight, pretty wide and well paved, with very 
good modern buildings, and a general air of 
opulence and_ business. The cathedral looks: 
crowded and irregular on the outside, but within 
is a fine specimen of Gothic architecture, perfectly 
well kept. The choir is terminated by a large: 
window of modern stained glass, disposed in fancy 
patterns without attempting figures, and has a 
rich effect. Of the monuments, none is so 
striking as that of the good bishop Hough, by 
Roubillac, which would be admired among the 
best in Westminster Abbey. While we were 
surveying, in marched the Dean and a revd. 
doctor in state to morning prayers, which we 
staid to attend. Nothing remarkable, but 
chanting the psalms, monotonous and wholly 
inarticulate. A good library is attached to the 
cathedral in a circular room, the chapter-house. 

Went next to view the china manufacture,. 
and admired the facility with which clay is made 
to obey the hand of the potter. The whole 
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“process easilv intelligible, and nothing disagree- 
-able in it. The gold when laid on by the painter 
is not recognizable till it has undergone the fire— 
.an emblem! Saw many fine things at the ware- 
house, and got over our longings tolerably cheap. 
‘The Severn at Worcester flows in a pretty wide 
channel, which it does not half fill. The stream 
_rapid, low under the banks, and clear. 

Left Worcester in the afternoon and travelled 
-on a pleasant road towards Tewksbury, the 
Malvern hills running parallel at the distance of 
-a few miles. It is a very bold ridge with a 
-strong picturesque outline, quite mountainous 
‘in appearance though of moderate height. The 
fineness of the day showed it admirably in rich 
purple and green hues. Stopt to tea at the 
village of Severn Stoke and took a pleasant walk 
“in the meadows bordering the river. Got to 
“Tewksbury in good time, and walked to the 
junction of the Avon with the Severn. The 
Jatter is much improved by the addition and 
flows on in a respectable stream. Tewksbury is a 
dull place, with noth ng remarkable but a large 
old cathedral-like church, rather gloomy than 


grand. 

July 5, Thursday.—After breakfast set out for 
- Cheltenham, an interesting road, with some large 
apple-orchards. Cheltenham has the appearance 
of an originally paltry country-town converted 
into a fashionable watering place. Many new 
inns, hotels and lodging houses, with shops, 
Joungers, footmen, carriages and all the usual 
appendages. A pleasant walk to the spas, upper 
.and lower, and pretty country around. ‘The 
town is situated in a little plain or vale embosomed 
in hills, some bare, others cultivated and wooded. 

From Cheltenham the Oxford road first winds 
between beautiful acclivities, seeking a way out 
of the vale. <A steep ascent at length leads over 
the barrier hills, affording at its summit a fine 
view of the county we have left. Then begins 
an elevated open tract, showing its inferiority by 
stone walls enclosing the cultivated fields. 
Arrived by five in the afternoon at the little 
town of North Leach, which we should not have 
made our evening quarters, had not our horse 
manifested a determination to go no farther. We 
console ourselves, however, with the comfortable 
aspect of our inn. This place has a handsome 
old church, and near it is a county bridewell of 
the improved construction—a miniature of 
- Clerkenwell. 

July 6, Friday.—A wet night and morning, 
which kept us at our inn till past nine, when we 
set out in a drizzly rain or wet mist. The road 
led over a high stone-walled country which 
looked dreary enough through the g!oom, though 
the uninterrupted succession of culture, and wide 
prospects all round, might make it very tolerable in 
sunshine. With one halt, got to Witney to 
dinner. Regarding it as a considerable manu- 
facturing place, we were much scandalized at 
being followed at our entrance by a number of 
ragged children running and clamouring for 
half-pence. We learn that there is no magistrate 
in Witney, and that these young beggars belong 
to an adjacent parish—some excuse, though a 
poor one. The town itself is long, straggling and 
in general mean with a few good houses. Its 
. staple, the blanket manufacture, seems to be 
little liable to be injured by change of fashion a3 


any that can be conceived. We were told that 
wool is brought to it from very remote parts of the 
kingdom; but the cheaper working Yorkshire- 
men have injured them by their competition. 

Took an additional horse and proceeded after 
dinner for Oxford. The sky cleared and when 
we had dragged to the summit of Ensham hill, 
afforded us a very extensive prospect. Faring- 
don hill was one of the conspicuous objects, 
Soon after, we saw where 

a noble city stood 

With towers and temples proudly eminent. 
and recognized all the principal edifices of Oxford, 
finely illuminated by the setting sun. The 
approach over the meadows watered by the Isis, 
on a causeway with many handsome bridges, was 
very striking. Soon after our arrival we took a 
walk to the gardens of St. John’s College, which 
I regretted not having seen at my last visit, 
They are a beautiful specimen of the modern 
taste, and afford delightful shady walks and 
sunny lawns, decorated with rich verdure. What 
were the gardens of Epicurus compared to these ? 
There is no need to compare the philosophers of 
each. We strolled through some of the well- 
known streets, which were filled with arms and 
the toga, the former, of the Oxford volunteers 
returning from exercise. 

July 7, Saturday.—Mr. Smith of New Coll. 
breakfasted with us, and afterwards accompanied 
us to see the chapel (formerly a cathedral) of 
Christ-church, and its hall, both noble old 
buildings ; the latter one of the finest rooms in 
England, decorated with portraits of all the emi- 
nent men educated at the college. Thence to the 
Bodleian library and picture-gallery, objects of 
greatest curiosity. The finest picture in the 
latter a copy of Raphael’s School of Athens. But 
the portraits of a number of illustrious men of 
learning and others known to fame, were to me 
more interesting. Left Oxford at noon in a 
shower which soon turned to sober rain, and 
gave us such a wetting that we were glad to turn 
in at a petty inn at Wheatley. 

Whilst we were drying our cloaths, it cleared 
up and we proceeded to Tetsworth ; there drank 
tea, and ventured onwards with the formidable 
hill of Stokenchurch before us. It was a pro- 
digious labour for our tired horse to surmount it, 
and not a little for myself, who had near four 
miles to walk, driving and leading. Reached an 
inn of no great promise but highly welcome, just 
as it was beginning to grow dusky. 

July 8, Sunday.—After breakfast proceeded to 
Wycombe, and retraced with great pleasure the 
elegant charms of the vale. Baited at High 
Wycombe and strolled into the churchyard, 
where the following epitaphs struck us as much 
superior to the common strain of those composi- 
tions 

On Eliza Ann Mathie who had been six months 
married. 


Springs and summers scarce nineteen 
Had this fair Eliza seen ; 

When Death, as envying that the earth 
Should possess so rare a birth, 
Snatched her from her husband’s side, 
Almost too young to be a bride! 

Those who her opening virtues saw 
May thence a sad conjecture draw 
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Of what this sweet wife would have been 
If she many days had seen ; . 

If partial fate, which now we blam>, 
Had blest her with a mother’s name. 
But Heaven otherwise disposed, 

And the dark tomb about her closed ; 
The tomb, alas! a bed too cold 

So fair, so young, a bride t’ enfold. 


On Francis Blackwell and Mary his wife. 


Here lies a holy and a happy pair, 

As once in grace, they now in glory share. 

They dared to suffer, and they feared to sin; 
They meekly bore the cross, the crown to win ; 
So jived on earth, as not afraid to die ; 

So died, as heirs of immortality. 

Reader, attend ! though dead they speak to thee ; 
T.ead the same paths, the same thy end shall be. 


The road forwards from Wycombe leads some 
way further in the vale, with a pretty brisk stream 
bordering it which turns several paper mills. 
Met on the road my acquaintance Dr. Ferris, 
who recognized me first. He lives now at Beacons- 
field. Stopt to dine at an inn beyond Bulstrode 
park. Took a walk in the park, which is laid 
out with taste and contains a great many deer. 
The fawns being lately dropt, we heard a singular 
noise between them and their dams, somewhat 
resembling bleating, but hoarser and_ shriller. 
I should have taken it at a distance for the 
clamour of crows and waterfowl. I do not 
remember any notice in prose or verse of this 
circumstance. 

Finished cur day’s journey at Uxbridge, with 
much less difficulty than I apprehended last night. 
At Uxbridge the river Coln and the navigable 
canais are the only objects. 

July 9, Monday.—The road to London flat and 
dull. We performed our first stage pretty well ; 
but in the second our horse was completely 
knocked up and we were very near leaving it at 
Islington. Arrived, however, at home to dinner, 
having performed our journey without any one 
accident, and enjoyed, upon the whole, good 
weather. 

_Memor.—Never again to take so long a journey 
without more experience of the horse ; and not 
to push him so hard on the first days. 


PRONEPOS. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY: KEON. 
Some ADDITIONAL NOTES. 
(See ante, pp. 3, 25.) 


Anotar branch of the Keons was settled 
at Kilnagross, in the parish of Kiltohirt, 
Barony-and co. of Leitrim, but I am unable 
to connect them to the Keonsbrook families, 
the following being all the particulars I 
have of them :— 

(Richard) Keon of Kilnagross in the 
ems of Kiltohirt, Barony and co. of 
“ itrim, married , and had issue—three 

ns :— 


I. Richard Keon of Kilnagross. In his 
Will dated January, 1812, proved Jan. 23, 
1812, he describes himself a3 ‘‘ Richard Keon 
the Second of Kilnagross ’’ and desires :— 


“to be bur. in Kiltohert in my father’s grave: 
and burying place, at the direction, &c., of Henry © 
Conboy of Kilomane in Parish and Barony of— 
Mohill, James Keon of Murhane in Parish of 

Kiltohert and Ellinor Keon of Kilnagross in said 

Co., my lawful wife, whom I appoint Exors-.. 
To my best beloved wife Ellinor Keon alias: 
Daniel. My only dau. Elizabeth Keon. My two- 
nephews Francis Keon, son to Barth’: Keon 

of Dromologue and Thomas Keon son to William 

Keon of Kilnagross.s My House and....in: 
Clonmel to my Dau..... I order and appoint 
Dr. Francis Duignan of Drumsna Guardian and: 
Receiver of my Rents. To Margaret Shanley-- 
To my brother William Keon.” : 


Proved by James and Ellinor Keon, Jan. 23, 
1812, at Longford. He married Ellinor, . 
dau. of — Daniel, and had issue an only’ 
dau. Elizabeth Keon. 


II. Bartholomew Keon of Dromologue,. 
who married, and had issue a son, Francis 
Keon. 

TII. William Keon of Kilnagross, who- 
married and had issue a son, Thomas Keon. 

The following Will which I copied from 
the Prerogative Will Book, for 1811, does 
not give sufficient particulars to enable me- 
to connect Dr. Keon definitely to any of the- 
foregoing families, it is as follows :— 


“Doctor Keon of Keelogue, 31st Jan., 1810.. 
Gives names of patients owing accounts : The late~ 
Ambrose Keon of Newbrook. Patrick Walsh of 
Drumsna. Late Richard Walsh and his brothers: 
Gerald and Hugh Walsh. £10 due by Walter- 
Peyton on account of a Legacy bequeathed to- 
Dr. Keon by the late Richard Cunningham. To- 
Kate Higgins sister-in-law who is of the name- 
Reynolds and rather simple in her judgement. 
To Mary Reynolds sister to Jno. Reynolds of 
Mohill. To Margaret McTernan alias Daly, my 
relations (both Legatees are close Relations to- 
me). Tro my niece Honora Shavellin alias- 
Reynolds, she lives at Newtown Brady, co. 
Down. ‘T'o the Rev. Connor Reynolds of Mohilk 
and the Rev": Mr. Reynolds now assistant Clergy- 
man to the Rev" Jno. McKeon. I appoint the 
Rev" Connor Reynolds of Mohill, Bartholomew 
Keon of Drumshambo, Exors. Signed 14th April,. 
1810; Codicil dated 20th Dec., 1810. Granted: 
9th March, 1811.” 

I should be glad if any correspondent 
would assist me in the ancestry of the- 
Reynolds mentioned in Dr. Keon’s will, 
and the branch of the Keons to which he-. 
himself belonged. 

The following brief extracts from leases, 
&e., which I copied in the Registry of Deeds: 
Office, Henrietta Street, Dublin ; #from 


Irish Wills, and Dublin newspapers of the- 
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day, may assist some in tracing further 
particulars regarding this family :— 


1730. Gerald Keon of Brendrum, co. Leitrim, 
had lease dated Dec. 16, 1730 of the Lands of 
Brendrum from George Reynolds of Loughscur, 
-co. Leitrim. Witnesses to the Lease being: 
Laurence Keon of Gartnagallam, co. Leitrim ; 
Ferdinand Reynolds of Kilclare, co. Leitrim, 
-yeoman; Ferdinand Keon of Moreagh, co. 
Leitrim, gent.; Thady Beirn of Glanta, co. 
Leitrim, gent. 

1736 Garrett Keon of Brendrum, co. Leitrim, 
-gent., and fferdinand Keon of Moreagh, co. 
Leitrim, gent., were witnesses to a Lease dated 
May 2, 1736, between George Reynolds of 
‘Loughscur, and Chidly Cunningham. 

1738. Ferdinando Keon of Moreagh, co. Lei- 
~trim, gent., was witness to a Lease dated June 23, 
1738, between George Reynolds of Loughscur 
and others. 

1753. Gerald Keon of Keonbrook, co, Leitrim, 
was married to Miss Plunkett of co. Roscommon 
about end of February or beginning of March, 
1753. [Dublin Journal, Mar. 6, 1753.] 

1759. Ferdinand Keon of Moreagh and Owen 
“McKeon of Drumdoe, co. Leitrim, and Robert 
Keon of the City of Dublin, gent., were witnesses 
«to Articles of Agreement, dated June 16, 1759, 
between Owen Reynolds of Cavan, co. Leitrim, 
-gent., and others. 

1764. Robert Keon of Morea, co. Leitrim, an 
-eminent attorney, died ante Nov. 3, 1764. 

1768. fferde Keon, mentioned as “ my relation 
fferde Keon”’ by Toby Peyton of Lagheen, co. 
Leitrim, in his will dated June 2, 1768, and he 
~was also a Witness to it. 

1769. William Keon and Robert Keon, both 
-of the City of Dublin, gents., were witnesses to a 
Deed of Lease and Release dated Nov. 28, 1769, 
“between John Reynolds and William Reynolds, 
“both of Cavan, co. Leitrim, farmers, and James 
Reynolds of Cavan, co. Leitrim, gent. 

1771. William Keon of City of Dublin, gent., 
thad lease dated Mar. 26, 1771, of Lands of Eden- 
more, co. Leitrim, from John Reynolds of Drum- 

-croman, co. Leitrim. Witnessed by: Thomas 
-Cuffy, of City of Dublin, gent. ; Ambrose Keon of 
Moreagh, co. Leitrim, gent., and William Rey- 
-nolds of Drumcroman, co. Leitrim, gent. 

Also a Lease of Lands of Gorteen, Barony and 
-co. of Leitrim. 

1783. Miles Keon of Keonbrook, co. Leitrim, 
Esq., had Lease dated June 30, 1783, of Lands of 
«Gortnegallen, then held, &c., by John O’Brian, 
Esq., eldest son of William O’ Brian of Dummolly, 
~co. Leitrim, Esq. Witnessed by Hugh Berne of 
Carrick on Shannon, co. Leitrim, merchant. 

1788. Patrick Keon of Drumdan and Thomas 
Reynolds of Cavan, co. Leitrim, gent., were 
“witnesses to a Lease dated Mar. 3, 1788, between 
James Reynolds, and John Reynolds, his the said 
James Reynolds’ eldest son and heir, and Rebecca 
Reynolds, otherwise McComas, wife of said James 
Reynolds, all of Aughintobber, co. Leitrim, and 

others. 
1789. Edward Keon of Hospital Hall, co. 
Leitrim, died about July, 1789. 


Henry FitzGERALD REYNOLDS. 


THE WARWICKSHIRE ARDENS. . 


THE family of Mary Arden, Shakespeare’s 
mother, seems to have been a branch of 


the Arden family of Park Hall (French, 


‘Shakespeareana Geol.,’ p. 466). Robert, 
her father, was the son of Thomas, appar- 
ently the son of Walter, of that place. 
Besides Thomas, Walter had several sons, 
some of whose genealogies are known. 
Walter died 1502. He mentions in his 
will a son Robert, who Mrs. Stopes 
(‘ Shakespeare’s Environment,’ p. 49) says 
was a@ Yeoman of the Chamber to Henry 
VII. 
There was, however, a Robert Arden of 
Bilton, co. Warwick, styled like Shake- 
speare’s grandfather ‘‘ husbandman,” at 
this period. Bilton was at that time held, 
according to Dugdale, by the Trussells of 
Leicestershire. Robert had a son Thomas, 
and a wife Joan. There was also a widowed 
Agnes in the family, whose relationship is 
not clear. Robert held property in Cheyles- 
more Lane, Coventry, which he sold to 
William Ford, founder of the beautiful 
Coventry Hospital that bears his name. 
Three deeds in the Coventry Muniment 
Room (Drawer 14, bundle 13) record this 
transaction. 

In the first of these (dated Mar. 20, 
18 Hen. VII., ie, 1502/3) Will. Burden of 
Watton, Herts, releases to Rob. Ardon 
[sic] of ‘‘ Bylton,’ Warwickshire, all his 
rights in half a messuage in Cheynesmore 
Lane [sic]. The witnesses are Tho. Trene of 
“ Bylton,’ Joh. Gresby, Rog. Nicols of the 
same, and others. 

In the second deed (Mar. 19, 22 Hen. VIL., 
i.e., 1506/7) Rob. Arden and Thomas, his 
son, bind themselves under forfeiture of 
201. to Will. Forth, merchant of the Staple 
of Calais, to cause Joan, Robert’s wife, to 
appear before one of the king’s justices 
before Pentecost to take proceedings in 
view of any right or title she has in such 
lands as Ford and his co-feoffees have 
purchased from Robert. There is one seal 
remaining—a bird. 

No further mention of Joan appears, but 
there is a third deed, dated the following 
day, in which Agnes Ardon of ‘“ Bylton,” 
widow, and Tho. Ardon, son of Robert 
Ardon of Bylton, release to Will. Forth 
of Coventry, merchant of the Staple of 
Calais; Will. Pysford, merchant, sen. ; 
Will. Pysford, jun., mercer ; Tho. Forth and 


Joh. Bryan their rights in a messuage in 
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Cheynesmore Lane, bought of Rob. Ardon. 
‘The seals have been impressed one with an 
“TJ.” and the other with a crowned “ R.”’ 
There is no place description of Thomas, 
Robert’s son. M. Dormer Harris. 


WARWICKSHIRE SONGS AND 
SAYINGS. 


‘THE following, though probably not ali of 
them new to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ have been 
jotted down as heard in use within the last 
ten years :— 
1. It is dark. 
fean rick. 
2. Better a man had ne’er been born 
Than pare his corns on a Sunday morn. 


.8. If two stars peep out in the sky at night, 
Its time to go home tho’ the master’s in sight. 

4, Rain signs :— 

‘Black bats (beetles) running to the fireplace, 

‘Black snails (slugs) facing east. 

If the mist goes from the mill to the hill. 


When Ilmington hills begin to smoke, 
rimscot folks will wear their cloak. 


if the cock crows when he goes to bed, 
‘He gets up in the morn with a wet head. 


It’s as dark as a black pig in a 


5. The Leather Bottel :— 

The jocal version sung by an old man of 
Crimscot as late as 1912, had as a chorus after 
each verse 

God bless the cow and the old cow’s hide, 

And everything in the world beside. 

I hope his soul in heaven may dwell 

Who first found out the leather bottel. 

6. Ilmington drinking chorus :— 

In yonder green copse 
There lies an old fox 
A-mumping a-mumping a-mumping his chops. 
Shall I go and catch him ? 
Aye, if you can. 
drink.] 
There he is, bolted down the red lane. 

There is evidently something here more 
than meets the eye. To hunt the fox down 
the red lane may suggest a drinking bout. 

I heard this in Ilmington in 1912. 


7. “ Just the thing,” like old Berry’s wife. 

Like Bassen’s miller, always behind. 

He thought a lie, like Cox’s pig. (That is, he 
thought his breakfast had come, but ’twas the 
butcher.) 

Like Hunt’s dog. (Hunt’s dog would neither 
go to church nor stay at home.) 


Who were these celebrities ? I could never 
discover. J. Harvey Boom. 


PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, TAVERNS AND INNS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
(12 S. vi. 29, 59, 84, 105, 125, 143, 162; vii. 27.) 


Cadogan Arms: .. Chelsea.. ¥ .. 1790 Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.’ 

Carpenter’s Arms .. Tottenham Court Road.. Simpson’s ‘Suburban Taverns.’ 

Castle.. .. -. Fleet Street .. 1708 lLarwood, p. 487; Chancellor’s ‘ Fleet 

Street,’ p. 289. 

Castle Inn .. -. Castle Yard, Cursitor St. 1728 Simpson’s ‘ London Taverns and Masonry.’ 
Castle Inn .. Brentford 4% Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.’ 

‘Castle Tavern -» Lombard Street (south 1731 Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.’ 

Side), opposite No. 58 
‘Castle Tavern .. High Street, Highgate .. 1731 Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.’ 
— and Faleon Aldersgate Street .. 1775 Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.’ 
avern 
‘Caveac Tavern Spread Eagle Court, 1700 ‘N. & Q.’, May 1, 1920, p. 170. 


Threadneedle Street 
‘Clockmakers’ Arms ‘Tottenham Court Road.. 


Coach and Horses .. 


Coal Hole Tavern... Fountain Court, Savoy .. 

Cock and Lion Cornhill .. 
Tavern 

Cock and Magpie .. Drury Lane as 

Crown ee .. Adjoining Gray’s Inn 

Crown .. Bedford Row 

Crown Inn .. -. Kensington 


Crown Tavern .. Narrow Lane, Lambeth 


Bloomsbury Square 


New Palace, Westminster 
1786 
1740 
1726 
1730 
1701 


1735 
1735 


Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.’ 

A pewter tankard in the possession of 
Lewis Clapperton, Esq. 

Simpson’s ‘ London Taverns and Masonry.’ 

Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.’ 


Thornbury iii., 38. 

G. I. Pension Book, vol. ii., p. 201. 

Larwood, p. 259. 

Apperson’s ‘ Bygone London Life,’ 1903, 
31 


p. 31. 

Calendar of State Papers (Treasury) 
°N. & Q.’, May 15, 1920. 

Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.’ 

Middlesex County Records Sessions Books, 
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Crownand Anchor... Leadenhall Street 

Crownand Anchor.. High Street, Woolwich .. 

Crown and Cushion Lambeth Marsh .. % 

Crown and Mitre ... Labour-in-Vain Hill, Old 
Fish Street 

Crown and Rolls .. Chancery Lane 

Crown and Sceptre Greenwich 

Crown and Sceptre St. Martin’s Lane (west 
side) and near New 
Churchyard Lane 

Cross Keys ate “ Street, Leicester 

ields 

Devil’s House .. Within two fields of Hollo- 
way turnpike 

Dr. Butler’s Head Rose Court (now Mason’s 

Avenue), Coleman Street 
Seething Lane 


Dolphin Tavern 
Dolphin Court, Ludgate 


Dolphin Tavern 


Hill 
Dover Tavern +» Hammersmith .. Aun 
Feathers +» Near Crown and Anchor 


in the Strand 
Feathers Tavern .. At rear of King Street, 


Richmond : 
Fighting Cocks Within the liberty of the 
avern Fleet 
Five Bells Tavern .. Near the Maypole in the 
Strand 


Forests Opposite the Mews Gate, 
Charing Cross 


Fountain Tavern .. Minories .. 
Freemason’s New Belton Street Long 
Acre 


Freemason’s Tavern Great Queen Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields 


1755 Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.’ 
1774 Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.’ 
1790 Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.’ 

— Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.’ 


1760 Larwood, p. 337. 
—  Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.’ 
1709 ‘N. & Q.,’ May 8, 1920, p. 186 
1723 Simpson’s * London Taverns and Masonry.” 


—  Simpson’s‘ ‘Old London ‘Taverns andi 
Masonry.’ 
1767 Larwood, p. 295. 
— Callow, p. 128. 


1723 Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.’ 
1797 Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.’ 


—  Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.” 
1752 Simpson’s ‘ London Taverns and Masonry.” 


1770 Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.” 
1734 Larwood, p. 252. 
1711 Larwood, p. 331. 
1752 Simpson’s ‘ London Taverns and Masonry.” 
1738 Mac Michael’s, Charing Cross, p. 248, 328% 
1742 Daily Advertiser, March 15. 
1795 Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.’ 
— Simpson’s ‘ London Taverns and Masonry.” 


1786 Simpson’s ‘ London Taverns and Masonry.” 


J. PAUL DE CastRO. 


(To be continued.) 


been the subject of much discussion for 
many years, in these columns and elsewhere. 
The “pool” part of the word has never 
presented any difficulty, for it relates in- 
disputably to the ‘ Pool’? which is fre- 
quently mentioned in the old Liverpool 
records, but long since filled up. It was a 
good-sized creek, running in from the 
Mersey where the Custom House now is, 
continuing in a curved course along the sites 
of the present Paradise Street and White- 
chapel, and finishing at the present Byrom 
Street. 

As regards the first half of the word, 
there have been two rival theories, one 
based on ‘Liver,’ and the other on 
** Lither,”” both of which spellings are found 
at an early date. In my opinion, both 
“Liver and “ Lither’’” are partially cor- 
rect, for the true form of the name, if 
written now, should be ‘“ Livtherpool,” or 
better “ Liftharpol.” 

The name is clearly of Scandinavian 
origin, like so many other place-names in 
the Liverpool district. In Old Icelandic 


hlifS (genitive “ hlifsar means “ pro- 
tection”? or ‘shelter,’ and in the same 
language means “pool.” The 
whole word “ HlifSarpollr signifies ‘‘ Pool 
of Shelter,’ or ‘‘ Shelter Pool,’—a most. 
suitable name for the creek in question, for 
it would then offer, for many miles along: 
the Liverpool shore, the only shelter from 
rough weather and the swift tides of the 
Mersey. (See Zoéga’s ‘Dictionary of Old 
Icelandic’ (1910), p. 202, and Vigfusson’s 
‘Icelandic Dictionary ’ (1874), p. 271. 
RosBerT GLADSTONE.. 
The Atheneum, Liverpool. 


PRISONERS WHO HAVE SURVIVED HANG 
ING.—The inability of Berry to hang Johy 
Lee, the Babbacombe murderer, after three: 
trials, at Exeter on Tuesday, Feb. 23, 1885, 


public sensation at the time. 

A stranger case, however, occurred at 
Oxford in 1650. Anne Greene, a domestic 
servant of about 22 years of age, was actually 
hanged for the murder of her illegitimate 
child, but recovered when her body wags 


for the murder, of Miss Keyse, eaused @ great 
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handed over to the surgeons for dissection. 
She finally received a pardon. Many thought 
at that time that Providence had directly 
intervened to prevent a miscarriage of 


justice, on the ground that the prisoner had | 


not been guilty of murder at all, as the 
child had been still-born—a_ contention 
borne out, strange to say, by the medical 
evidence. It may be mentioned that ac- 
cording to the ‘ D.N.B.’ Christopher Wren, 
who at this date was a gentleman com- 
moner at Wadham College, Oxford, pub- 
lished a set of Latin verses on the subject. 
Another similar case was that of William 
Duett who was executed at Tyburn, Nov. 24, 
1740, for a very brutal murder (or murders), 
and who, like Anne Greene, recovered whilst 
under the hands of the dissecting surgeons. 


It would be interesting to know whether 
there are any other instances known to have 
occurred of resuscitation from the hands 
of the hangman. FrReprerick C. WHITE. 

14 Esplanade, Lowestoft. 


Oueries. 


We must ‘request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


MusHROOM FREEMEN : MANDAMUS VOTERS 
—What do these terms, perhaps synonymous, 
mean? In ‘ Local Records ; or, Historical 
Register of Remarkable Events... .in 
Northumberland and Durham,’ &e., by John 
Sykes, Newcastle, 1833 new edition, 1866, 
vol. i., p. 237, under date 1761, Dec.12, is an 
account of a contest for the representation 
of the city of Durham _ between Major- 
General John Lambton and Ralph Gowland, 
Esq., in which 
“215 mushroom freemen were admitted to vote 3 
these gave Mr. Gowland a majority, and he took 
his seat in the house. When the occasional or 
mushroom freemen, made expressly for the purpose 
of Mr. Gowland, were set aside, General Lambton 
had a majority of 192, in consequence of which, 
the General petitioned the House of Commons, 
and on the 11th of May, 1762, it was resolved by 
a majority of 88 to 72, that the occasional freemen 
had no right to vote, and the return was ordered 
to be amended by rasing out the name of Ralph 
Gowland, and inserting that of John Lambton 
esq. 

“©1768, March 21.—There was a contest at 
Morpeth for the representation of that borough 
in parliament. The candidates were—Peter 


Beckford, esq., Sir Matthew White Ridley, bart., 


is E esq. The votes were for Mr. 
61 for Siz M. W. Ridley, 29; and 
for Mr. Eyre, old voters, 24, new or mandamus 
voters, 12, being in all 36. At the close of the 
poll, the returning officers announced, quite 
unexpectedly the two former duly elected, as 
they rejected the new or mandamus voters. Mr. 
Eyre declared his intention of appealing to 
parliament. On an appeal to the House of 
Commons in February 1769, Sir M. W. Ridley 
carried his election by a majority of 122 to 26. 
Ibid., p. 265. 

If it is true that Gowland took his seat as 
member for Durham it is strange that in the 
Blue Book of Members of Parliament there 
is not the usual foot-note ‘“‘ Return amended 
by Order of the House,” &c. Ralph Gow- 
land was elected for Cockermouth, January, 
1775. Though the event is not mentioned 
by Sykes, I gather from the Blue Book that 
in October, 1774, Francis Eyre was returned 
for Morpeth, but on Jan. 27, 1775, the 
return was amended by Order of the House, 
by erasing the name of Francis Eyre and 
substituting that of William Byron. Eyre 
appears to have been duly elected for Great 
Grimsby, Sept. 11, 1780. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


OrtcIN oF “ JoHN years 
ago I read a statement that the original 
* John Bull,” as a type of national character, 
was Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, 
but I cannot recall where it was. I should 
be glad if any light can be thrown on this 
suggestion. In 1712 John Arbuthnot wrote 
and published a satirical ‘ History of John 
Bull,’ which was a lively attack upon the war 
policy of the Whigs in the reign of Queen 
Anne. This is believed to be the origin of 
the national “John Bull.” It is known 
that Arbuthnot was a club friend of Boling- 
broke, and I believe that the ‘‘ Bol” in the 
latter name is thought to have suggested 
the “Bull” of ‘“ John Bull.” I should be 
glad to know if there is any ground for that 
theory. J. Hamson. 

Bedford. 

[The origin of the name John Bull has aoenss 
times been discussed in our columns. IL 
Braybrooke at 1 S. i. 372 considered it might 
have been “adopted from Swift’s ‘ History of 
John Bull,’ first printed in 1712.” At 3 S. i. 300 
the Editor expresses the opinion that | John 
Bull’ was first introduced to public notice by 
Dr. Arbuthnot, “in his excellent jeu d’esprit * the 
History of John Bull, a MS. found in the Cabinet 
of the famous Sir A. Polesworth in the year 
1712.’ A rather unconvincing note on the 
possibility of a French origin will be found at 
9 S. iii. 242, the reference being to the fable of 
‘the Ox and the Frog’ taken as La Fontaine’s.] 
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P£LADAN.—Can any one supply informa- 
tion about the author who writes under this 
name? ‘Les amants de Pise’ (1912), a 
romance published in Nelson’s series of 
“ chefs-d’ceuvre de la littérature ’’ is stated 
on the title-page to be ‘‘ par Péladan,” and a 
fly-leaf gives a long list of books on a variety 
of subjects by the same author. 

CG. A. Coox. 

Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 


Arms or JOAN oF ARrc.—Required, the 
authority on which W. Sneyd (at 1 S. vii. 
295) states that the family of Joan of Arc 
was ennobled by Charles VII. in Dec., 
1429 with a grant of the following magnificent 
armorial coat, viz., Azure, between two 
fleur-de-lys, or, a sword in pale, point 
upwards (the hilt or, the blade argent), in 
chief on the sword’s point an open. crown 
fleur-de-lysé, or. 


Daily Mail of June 
28, 1920, describing an accident to an 
aeroplane, says ‘‘ The machine was inspected 
by engineers....and passed as airworthy.”’ 
Is this word, formed on the analogy of 
** seaworthy,” likely to be established in the 
language ? Are there previous instances of 
its use ? Prenry Lewis. 


ILLUSTRATOR OF GARCILASSO DE LA VEGA. 
—An English verse translation of this 
Spanish poet’s works, bearing date 1823, is 
enriched with exquisite vignette head- 
pieces by a master hand in the Bewick style. 
Can the artist designer be identified ? The 
Translator of this edition was Jeremiah 
Holme Wiffen. ANEURINWILLIAMS. 


ENIGMATICAL Eprtarus.—At 1 S. iii. 242 
is quoted an epitaph from Bishop Joseph 
Hall’s ‘ Discovery of a New World, by an 
English Mercury,’ p. 140, on one ‘‘ Andrew 
Turncoate’’ supposed to have been put u 
by I. H. This produced (atl S. iii. 339, 504) 
references to the well-known enigmatical 
epitaph on Alia Leelia Crispis. De Blain- 
ville in the second volume of his ‘ Travels’ 
(after discussing this latter on pp.198—203) 
at pp. 203-4 gives “‘a Modern one of the 
same Cast’ which is practically identical 
with that on “ Andrew Turncoate ”’ except 
that he appears as Titus Andronicus Vor- 
tunius, and the erector of the epitaph as 
Publius Herennius Pansa. I conjecture 
that this is taken from Hall’s ‘Mundus 
Alter et Idem: sive Terra Australis Ante 


Hac Semper Incognita, Auctore Mercurio 
Britannico,’ published in 1673, from which 


the ‘‘ Discovery ”’ was a translation by John 
Healey: but have been unable to verify. 
Can anyone interpret the Epitaph, and was 
it written by Bishop Hall? It runs :— 
Viator, Mane, Lege, Ambula. Hic Jacet 
Titus Andronicus Vortunius 
Nec Servus, Nec Miles, Nec Medicus, 
Nec Sutor, Nec Sartor, Nec Lanista, 
Nec Fur, Nec Causidicus, Nec Foenerator, 
Sed omnia 
Nec in Urbe vitam egit, Nec Domi, Nec Foris, 
Nec in Mari, Nec in Terra, Nec in Aere, 
Nec hic, Nec illic, Nec Alibi, 
Sed ubique 
Sublatus Nec Fame, Nec Siti, Nec Veneno 
Nec Ferro, Nec Capistro, Nec Morbo, 
Sed omnibus. 
Posui Publius Herennius Pansa, 
Nec Debitor, Nec Creditor, Nec Haeres, 
Nec Cognatus, Nec Vicinus, Nec Necessarius, 
Hance 
Nec Molem, Nec Lapidem, Nec Tumulum, 
Sed omnia 
Nec Illi, Nec Tibi, Nec Mihi, 
Nec moerens, Nec bene Nec male volens 
Sed omnibus. 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Presse”: “ Crrre”’: CREs- 
cLotH.”—Martha Whately of Banbury by 
her will dated Dec. 2, 1641. left a ‘‘ honie 
presse”’ to an old servant, and to each of 
two young women a “ ceife”’ and a “ cres- 
cloth.” Halliwell gives ‘‘ seave’”’ as a name 
for a gown, and explains “ crescloth”’ to 
mean fine linen cloth. I should like to 
know more about these two words, and to 
be told the meaning of “‘ honie presse.” A 
‘* presse’ seems to have been a cupboard. 

A. D 


Kerry Costar (1736— ).—Is anything 
known of this lady, daughter of Richard 
and Mary Costar, or Costard, born at 
Benson, Oxfordshire, in 1736, and mother 
by, it is said, the then Earl of Abingdon, of 
Williarn Costar ? William Costar, family 
tradition says, was ‘‘ intended for the law, 
but became an innkeeper.” He was also a 
coach painter and part proprietor of the 
Light Stage Coach, which he “‘ worked” in 
1784, in partnership, between Henley, 
Benson and Oxford. He owned “ The 
Red Lion” at Benson and ‘The Angel” 
at Oxford, as shewn by proceedings in the 
Exchequer (Bills and Answers, Oxon., . 
Geo. III., No. 54, Costar v. Harder). His 
descendants are pretty fully set out in ‘ The 
Pedigree Register, I. 346; III. 317. Of 
those I have known personally it may be 
said that they were full of character, tall, 
and well-built. Costars are found in Oxford- 
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-shire, at Nettlebed and Benson, as far back 

as the time of Edward I. 1302-3 (Inq. post 

mortem), and are thick in Benson Registers 

but neither merriage nor burial of Ketty 

Costar is to be found there. What became 

-of her ? GEORGE SHERWOOD. 
210 Strand, W.C.2. 


CuLcHETH.—Can any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
give me any information about the origin 
and meaning of the place-name Culcheth ? 
“We learn that a synod was held at Coel- 
-chythe (Culcheth) or Chelsea—why the latter 
one is at a loss to discover, for there seem 
to be no signs of any place where these 
synods could be held. But at Culcheth we 
have an ‘‘ Abbey farm ”’ and moat still in 
-existence, and it is generally believed that 
‘there was an abbey there at one time. 

Ronawp DINwIpDIE WHITTENBURY KAYE. 
Newchurch, Culcheth, Nr. Warrington. 


GorDON PorTRAITS AT MONCREIFFE 
‘Hovuse.—Can any of your readers give me 
information about the subjects of two 
pictures? The first is the portrait of a boy 
of possibly seven years of age, dressed in a 
red military uniform, with his hand resting 
on the back of a small greyhound. Beneath 
the picture is written: ‘‘ George-William- 
Josephus de Gordon, natius d 15 Martij A», 
1747 Styl: nov: ” 

The second picture depicts a younger boy, 
‘also with a greyhound by his side, and 
beneath it is the inscription: Ludovic- 
Gollofridus de Gordon, natus d 27 Martij 
A° 1749 Styl: nov:” 

The pictures are among the family por- 
traits at Moncreiffe House. Sir Thomas 
Moncreiffe, second Baronet, had a daughter 


Margaret, born in 1707, who married 
in 1740, as his second wife, General 
Alexander Gordon of Auchintoul, dis- 


tinguished as a Major-General in the 
army of Peter the Great, and afterwards 
as Commander in Chief of the Chevalier’s 
army after the battle of Sheriffmuir. It 
might be supposed that the two boys were 
‘her children, were it not for a statement in 
the Preface to General Gordon’s ‘ History of 
Peter the Great’ that the General had no 
issue by his second marriage, and for the 
fact that he would have been 80 years of 
age when the younger boy was born, sup- 
posing the date of his birth, as given in 
‘the preface is correct. (He is said to have 


‘been born in December 1669.) 
v- Auchintoul’s first wife was a daughter 
-of General Patrick Gordon of Auchleuchries, 


famous as the Commander of the armies of 
Peter the Great, and it is said that the 
children of this first marriage died in infancy. 

Is it possible that the information in the 
preface of General Gordon’s ‘ History’ is in- 
correct, and that the pictures represent his 
children by his second wife Margaret Mon- 
crieffe, who died in infancy ? If not—who 
are George William Joseph, and Ludovic 
Godfrey Gordon ? 

A third portrait at Moncrieffe, of a lady, 
subject unknown, resembles the children so 
closely as to suggest the probability that 
she was their mother. 

MONCREIFFE. 


CAMPBELL: Camp- 
bell, bachelor, and Mrs. Anne Tempest, 
widow, were married Jan. 16, 1713, place 
unknown. Can any one identify these 
persons. I. F. 


CHARLES GRANT (1746-1823): DaTE oF 
Brrtu.—While consulting, for somé_ other 
purpose, ‘ Charles Grant,’ by Henry Morris 
(1904), I found that the date of his birth was . 
stated at p. 2 to be “ March, 1746.” C. E. 
Buckland in his ‘Dictionary of Indian 
Biography ’ (1906), gives quite a different 
date of birth of this director of the East 
India Company. According to him, Grant 
was “born April 16, 1746, the date of the 
battle of Culloden, at which his father, 
Alexander, was severely wounded ” (p. 175). 
Either of these two dates, or perhaps both, 
might be inaccurate. What is, then, the 
correct date of birth of this venerable M.P. 
for Inverness (1802), who ‘‘ had remarkable 
moral courage, a masterful hand, a deter- 
mined will, and a hot temper under control ”’ 
(Buckland, p. 175) ? R. N. Munsat. 

Turdeo, Bombay. 

[The ‘ D.N.B.,’ (which, however, quotes Morris 
among its authorities) adopts the date given by 
Buckland.] 


ComnaGE oF II.—Were any 
guineas, or other coins, stamped with the 
head of Charles IT., minted and in circula- 
tiun in England during the years previous 
to the battle of Worcester ? ; 

If any reader could furnish me with this 
information I should be much obliged. 

GraHam Rawson, Ph.D. 


Younc or Muverton.—I shall be glad 
to hear any particulars concerning the 
ancestors of Thomas Young of Milverton 
(who married Sarah Davis, niece of _Dr- 
Richard Brocklesby, Johnson’s physician), 
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and in 1773 became the father of Dr. Thomas 
Young. Is anything known about the 
conversion of the Young family to Quaker- 
ism? I should also like to obtain a list of 
the descendants of Thomas and Sarah, and 
to know whether any living members ot the 
family are Quakers. Was Rebecca Young 
who died at Clifton about 1860 a member 
of this family, and a Quaker ? 

A portrait of Dr. Thomas Young from the 
patos of Sir Thos. Lawrence is in the 

ictoria Hall, Milverton, but I do not know 
where the original portrait may be found. 


E. W. 
Cark-in-Cartmel, North Lancs. 


Croypon ParisH CHURCH: ARCHBISHOP 
Herrine’s Toms.—In 1867, when Croydon 
Parish Church was partly burnt down, the 
tombs of the three Archbishops of Canter- 
bury were almost wholly destroyed. That 
of Archbishop Whitgift, who played so 
important a part in the history ot Croydon, 
has been replaced by a very handsome 
reproduction of the old memorial. The 
second Archbishop’s tomb has been _par- 
tially restored. In the place of the third— 
that of Archbishop Herring—there is simply 
a brass plate indicating its former position. 
Can any one tell me if there exists any 
engraving or other picture of Archbishop 
Herring’s monumental tomb, either with 
the other two Archbishops’ tombs, or singly 
—or a copy of the inscription that was upon 
it ? 


Source or ANECDOTE WaNTED.—It is 
said that at the utterance of the famous 
line in Terence (‘ Heaut. Tim.’ i. i 25) 

Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto, 
when the play was first acted, the whole of 
the audience rose to their feet. The autho- 
rity given is St. Augustine, but the state- 
ment does not seem to be in St. Augustine’s 
works. (Cf. The Spectator, No. 502). 

Go 


Worps oF Sona WanTED.—Could any reader 
give me the words of a song called ‘ We’re just 
plain folks,’ the first verse of which begins 

To a mansion in the city 

Came a couple old and grey. 
I once heard it sung in a country inn. 
A. GARDINER. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—Can any 
reader refer me to the origin of these lines,— 
from a poem wherein a sceptical and cynical 
priest says to a soldier : — 

So here’s to you my brave hussar, 
My exquisite old soldier. 
C. Marsu BEADNELL. 


Snow: A Surp’s Name.—How does @ . 
sloop of war in former times obtain this. 
name ? What is its derivation ? 


Upinn. R. B. 


Replies. 
CATHARINE MACAULAY AND 
ST. STEPHEN'S, WALBROOK. 


(12 S. vii. 30.) 


In February, 1910 a long note of mine- 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ s.v. Catharine Ma- 
caulay—seo 11 S. i. 101, 142. If W. B. H. 
will refer to it he will find answers to nearly 
all his queries, and more. 

The statue is in the Town Hall, Warrington. 
This Town Hall used to be Bank Hall, the- 
seat of the Patten, eventually the Wilson 
Patten, family. In 1872 it was sold to the 
corporation by Col. the Right Hon. John 
Wilson Patten, and became the Town Hall. 
The statue had come into the possession of 
the family in the way described in my note. 
Instead of removing it, Col. Patten (after- 
wards Lord Winmarleigh) gave it to the 
Corporation. I have some dim memory of 
being told many years ago that he disliked 
it, as would be natural considering how 
greatly his political opinions and _ his reli-. 
gious beliefs differed from those of Mrs. 
Macaulay. 

I have no doubt that the statue was never 
within the altar-rails of St. Stephen’s, 
though it was on the East side of the church. 
The sole inscription on the statue itself, 
i.e., on the base, was in 1908, ‘‘ History I. F. 
Moore Delint et Sculpt.” To this was. 
added at my suggestion— 

“Catharine Macaulay | Historian | 1731-1791 

| Presented to the Corporation | by Colonel the- 
Right Honourable | John Wilson Patten, M.P.,. 
1872.” 

As to the time and circumstances of the 
removal of the statue from St. Stephen’s 
T cannot add much to what I wrote (pp. 102, 
103 of the reference) :— 

‘‘ Exactly when or why the statue was removed 
from the church I have failed to find out.... 
I am inclined to think taking into consideration: 
the dilatory courses of the Joint Vestry [St. 
Stephen, Walbrook, and St. Bennet, Sherehog],. 
and the fact that they did not, apparently, 
succeed in getting any answer from Dr. Wilson, 
that though the action or threatened action of 
the Joint Vestry may have been contributory to 
the event, anger at the marriage [of Mrs. Macaulay 
and William Graham] was the final cause which 
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inclined Dr. Wilson to accede to the demands of 
the Joint Vestry, or that both causes combined 
produced the effect.” 

Against this I may quote James Peller 
Malecoim’s ‘ Londinium Redivivum,’ vol. iv. 
1807, p. 617, where it is said that the statue 
which had been “ erected within the church ” 
was removed by order of the Bishop of 
London. This however was _ published 
nearly thirty years after the event. 

In my note I gave a description of the 
statue. I may add that on Nov. 28 and 
Dec. 5, 1908 a note or article on the statue, 
Mrs. Macaulay, Dr. Wilson &¢c., written by 
me appeared in the Warrington Guardian. 

This and my ‘N. & Q.’ note, which was 
reproduced in The Warrington Guardian of 
Mar. 5 and 12, 1910, were reprinted ‘‘ For 
Private Circulation.” Both of these pam- 

hlets are in the British Museum. I 

elieve that in the earlier one is a photograph 
of the statue, sent by me together with a 
few corrections. The same photograph is 
reproduced in ‘ Augustus M. Toplady and 
Contemporary Hymn-writers,’ by Thomas 
Wright, 1911, facing p. 203. I may remark 
that, although Mr. Wright applied to me for 
information, I am not responsible for certain 
errors on pp. 239, 240, e.¢., “‘ Bank Hall, 
Wirrall, Cheshire, now Warrington Town 
Hall.” Bank Hall is in Warrington, Lanca- 
shire: Wirrall is the hundred in Cheshire 
in which was situated the Manor of Wood- 
church, which passed eventually under 
Dr. Wilson’s will to Thomas Patten of Bank 
Hall, Warrington. 

Further in a foot-note, p. 239, it is stated 
that the estate had belonged to Dr. Wilson’s 
father, 7.e., the Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
It never belonged to him. It was bought 
by his son Dr. Thomas Wilson, and devised 
by the latter to Thomas Macklin of Derby, 
with remainder, in case of his death without 
male issue, to Thomas Patten, who on suc- 
ceeding to the estate was obliged by the pro- 
visions of Dr. Wilson’s will to take the name 
of Wilson, exclusively. See the Lysons’ 
‘County Palatine of Chester,’ 1810, p. 822 
and Dr. Wilson's will at Somerset House’ 
Further, Catharine Macaulay died and was- 
buried at Binfield, not Benfield. 

A note of mine on “ John Wilson Patten, 
Lord Winmarleigh ” appeared at 11 S. i. 23, 
in which are details concerning the connexions 
of the Pattens with the Wilsons. I am 


quite willing to lend a photograph of the 
statue to W. B. H. if he will write to me. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
8 Cleveland Square, W.2. 


Joun Arkin’s Excursions (12 8. vii. 21, 
43, 61).—It is perhaps noteworthy that 
Aikin’s opinion (June 6) of the beauty of 
Southampton more than a century ago is- 
corroborated by other contemporary writers. 

“30 July, 1792. Southampton is one of the~ 
most neat and pleasant towns I ever saw....It. 
consists chiefly of one long fine street of thr 
quarters of a mile in length, called the High 
Street....’’—‘ Passages from the Diaries of Mrs..- 
Philip Lybbe Powys,’ 1899, p. 273. 

‘©1798. Southampton is an elegant well-built: 
town. It stands on the confluence of two large 
waters ; and when the tide is full is seated on a 
peninsula... .The country around is beautiful.”—_ 
Gilpin’s ‘ Observations on the Western Parts of: 
England,’ p. 347. 

“3 Sept., 1812. I have just returned from 
Southampton. Have you ever been at that 
lovely spot which combines all that is enchanting: 
in wood and land and water with all that is- 


If, as was said nearly a century ago, by a; 
distinguished Recorder of Salisbury, “It is 
the delightful task of the topographer to 
adorn localities with mental associations,” 
then these recollections of a town numbering. 
7,600 inhabitants only when Aikin visite 
it, may be occasional balm to the weary 
soul that finds itself jostled by 100,000- 
more. 

It is significant that Aikin makes no- 
mention of the Abbey at Rumsey [Romsey] 
because Mrs. Powys, who also visited the- 
town in 1792, is silent thereon. To her the 
attraction was Broadlands then the seat. of 
the Palmerstons, and previously occupied 
by Sir John St. Barbe (Fielding’s * Parson, 
Adams,’ 12 S. i. 224). Were they unaware 
that the Abbey contained Norman work of 
the very best kind; or was Gothic archi-. 
tecture in such high repute that they hurried 
on to Winchester; or perchance, that the: 
Abbey at that period was closed on week- 
days? Searcely the last as a golden key 
will open most church doors. 

J. DE CasTRO. 

1 Essex Court, Temple. 


Sarau’s CorreE-HOUSE (12 S. vi. 41).—- 
Miss AnsTEY may be interested to know 
that the Search Court of the Clockmakers” 
Company met in 1718 at ‘‘ Sarah’s Coffee-- 
House in Cheapside.” J. P. DE CG. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
‘buxom, blythe and debonair’ in society ?.... 
It has an attraction independent even of its: 
scenery, in the total absence of the vulgar hurry 
of business or the chilling apathy of fashion. 
It is, indeed, all life, all gaiety: but it has an. 
airiness, an animation, which might become the 
capital of fairyland....’—L’Estrange’s ‘ Life of 
Mary Russell Mitford,’ 1870, vol. i. p. 207. 
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Miiuitia Acts (12 S. vii. 50).—I doubt 
whether the history of compulsory service 
in Essex, any more than that of any other 
-county, is to be found anywhere but in the 
-archives of the Record Office, for antiquaries 
shave practically neglected this aspect of 
local history. It was there at any rate, 
I had to spend many months in writing the 
history of ‘Territorial Soldiering in the 
North East of Scotland, 1759-1814,’ for the 
“New Spalding Club, and in order to help 
- others I compiled a short account of ‘ Ex- 
»ploring War Office Records ’ for the Aberdeen 
Oniversity Library Bulletin (No. 11). The 
“best general introduction to the whole 
: subject is Mr. J. W. Fortescue’s masterly 
“book ‘The County Lieutenancies and the 
Army, 1803-1814,’ for though it treats of a 
Jater period than your correspondent desires 
it summarises the whole problem as nothing 
-else does. J. M. 


H. Hore Creatock (128. vii. 49).— 
General Crealock and his brother were 
very well-known figures in London society. 
“The former saw a great deal of service in the 

«Crimea, China, India and in the Zulu War. 
He was an author as well as an artist, and his 
‘Deer Stalking in the Highlands of Scotland’ 
-was illustrated by himself. 

I imagine that the ‘D.N.B.’ will give a 
:good deal of information about him. 

Constance RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Lieut.-General Henry Hope Crealock (1829- 
1891) was educated at Rugby School, and 
served in the Crimean campaign, the China 

“War, 1857-8, the Indian Mutiny, 1858-9, 
the China War, 1860, and the Zulu cam- 

aign, 1868. His sketches of scenes in the 

dian Mutiny, and China campaigns were 
-considered valuable records. These sketches 
were advertised for sale by a dealer some 
-eight or ten years ago, and some Old Rug- 
‘beians thought of purchasing them for the 
-school, but an inspection of them proved 
- disappointing. A. T. M. 


Particulars may be obtained from the 
*D.N.B.’ His posthumous ‘ Deer Stalking’ 
»(Longmans, Green & Co.), edited by his 
brother Major-General Crealock in 1892 
is a large volume in Extr. Royal Folio, with 
“many more examples of the art of this well- 

known soldier sportsman. W. S. 


This was the second son of William Belton 
«Crealock, who died Sept. 25, 1854. He was 


‘born Mar. 31, 1831, and educated at Rugby. 


Joined the Army and served in the Crimean 
campaign, Indian Mutiny, China and Zulu 
wars. Many sketches by him are in The 
Illustrated London News, 1879, and he was 
author of some books, including a six guinea 
volume on ‘ Deerstalking in the Highlands of 
Scotland,’ folio, published 1892. He died at 
20 Victoria Square, Pimlico, London, on 
May 31, 1891. He was C.B. in 1869, and 
C.M.G. in 1879, and retired from Army with 
the hon. rank of lieutenant-general in 1884. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


84rH REGIMENT IN Inp1a (12 S. vii. 29).— 
Most of the names given in this query are 
in Raikes’s ‘ Roll of Officers of the 84th 
Regt., 1758-1884,’ but no information is 
given beyond the period they served in the 
regiment. J. W. Ligutroot, Major. 

16, Selborne Road, Hove. 


“APPLE”? IN PLACE-NAMES (12 S. vii. 49).— 
In this enquiry referenee is made to Appul- 
durcombe, Isle of Wight. Sir John Oglander 
(who died 1655) in his Memoirs (edited by 
Long, Reeves & Turner, page 153) under 
the heading ‘‘ Ye Pedigree | of y® Woorseleys 
of Apledorcombe ”’ writes ‘‘ Apelder Combe 
wase originollie one Apelder’s ; Combe in y* 
Saxon tongue signifieth a valley or a bottom 
betweene hilles.”’ 

Sir Robert Worsley, in a memorandum 
dated 1720 (see plate at p. 180 of Sir Richard 
Worsley’s ‘ History of the Isle of Wight ’) 
says :— 

“This place took its name from its scituation, 
for in y* old Armoric Language Pul is a Bottom, 
or a Ditch, or a Pool, and Dur is water. Y° 
Armoric Language is yt of y° Brittons in France, 
and agrees much with y® Cornish and was pro- 
bably y® Language of y® old Inhabitants of this 
Island. Ye Saxons added Combe, which in their 
Language also signifies a Bottom. I thought fitt 
to leave this Memorandum to Posterity, and 
refer them to Lhuyd’s Dictionary. In ye oldest 
Court Roll I have, which was .y* 16 year of King 
Henry y® Sixth, I find it enter’d Appuldurcombe 
and likewise in some of y° old ones since, but 
they often varyed in y® spelling of it not knowing 
from whence it was derived.” 

The variations of the spelling are shown 
from the following examples taken from 
documents quoted in Dr. Whitehead’s 
‘History of the Undercliff’?: Apuldur- 
combe (temp. Hy. III.), Appeltreeumbs (18 
Edw. II.), Appildercoumbe (1339), Apelder- 
combe (1340), Appeldercombe (1344), Appul- 
durcombe (1505), Appledercombe (1566). 

The local pronunciation by the country 
people, when I was a boy was, and probably 
still is, Ap-le-cum. 
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Following Sir Robert Worsley’s derivation 
‘Britton and Brayley (‘Hampshire and the 
Isle of Wight,’ p. 373) give its origin as 
Y-pwill-y-dwr-y-ewm ‘the pool of water in 
ithe hollow or recess of a hill,’’ and Shore 
(‘History of Hampshire,’ 1892, p. 59) quotes 
“« Appledercombe”’ as among the names 
which may have been the names of the places 
they now denote in Romano-British time. 

“Such names” (he says) would certainly 
‘have been more intelligible to the Celtic popula- 
tion than to the Saxon, and the survival of such 
Celtic names and many others such as Mapelder- 
and I[tchingswell, which subsequently were 
rmade intelligible to the Saxons by a syllable of 
*their own language being added to the old Celtic 
‘root-word, probably points to the survival of part 
of the conquered race at or near to these places.’’ 

As against these views the Rev. Edmund 

‘Venables (‘Guide to the Isle of Wight,’ 
‘p. 239) says 
“the name has been derived from ‘‘ Y-pwl-dwr- 
y-ewm ” which ungainly vocables are asserted to 
standin “ ancient British ” for ‘* the pool of water 
iin the valley.”” Without going so far back: it 
may be deduced much more simply from the 
‘Saxon ‘ Appuldre ” and the British ‘‘ewm,” the 
Valley of Apple Trees.” 
‘This derivation is adopted in the ‘ Guide to 
the Isle of Wight,’ in Methuen’s ‘ Little 
Guides’ Series, as ‘‘ the simplest and most 
probable”? one, and Mr. Perey G. Stone, 
F.S.A. (‘ Architectural Antiquities of the 
Isle of Wight’), after noticing the other 
derivations suggested, calls “ Appuldre 
Cwm,” the valley of the apple trees, “ she 
more common sense source,’ and adds in a 
note that “ the indigenous crab at one time 
abounded here.” 

It may be noted that in the same parish 
-of Godshill as Appuldurcombe, there is a 
thamlet called Appleford. This from docu- 
ments quoted by Dr. Whittaker (op. cit.) 
‘has had many various spellings as follows : 
Apulderford (1280), Appeldelford (1331), 
Appedelford (19 Edw. IfI.), Appeltreford 
(1361) Apeltreford (1390), Appelderford (9 
“Hy. [V.). 

Your correspondent’s statement that the 
prefix “apul,”’ “ appul,”’ or apple,’ can 
hardiy be connected. with the fruit, does 
not seem well founded, and from the large 
number of place-names in various parts of 
tho country derived from trees, it seems 
~very probable that many names with the 
prefix in question owe their origin to the 
-apple tree. 

Dr. Isaae Tavlor (‘Words and Places,’ 
London, Macmillan, 1885, p. 321) says 
“‘Names derived from those of plants are 


found in great abundance.” After giving 
examples derived from the oak, the elm, 
the beach, the lime, the thorn, and many 
others, he gives the following from the apple. 
« Avallon or Apple Island, Appleby and 
Appleton.” At p. 249 he says, speaking of 
names found in Anglo-Saxon Charters, 

“The names of fruit-trees are also very un- 
frequent, with the exception of that of the apple- 
tree, and even this appears very rarely in con- 
junction with Anglo-Saxon roots, being found 
chiefly in Celtic names such as Appledurcombe 
and Avalon, or in Norse names such as Appleby, 
Applegarth, and Applethwaite.’’ 

It may, perhaps, be doubted how 
far the ‘“combe” in Appuldurcombe 
is directly due to Celtic influence, as the 
Celtic ‘‘ewm’”’ was adopted by the Anglo- 
Saxons in the form of ‘‘ combe,”’ in the same 
way as they adopted the Latin “ castra’”’ 
in the form of “ caster ”’ or chester.”” The 
Celtic element is sparingly represented in 
Isle of Wight place-names, though ‘‘ combe ”’ 
is of frequent occurrence, e.g., Bowcombe, 
Galeombe, Idlecombe. Luccombe, Nettle- 
comb, Shaleombe, Whitcombe, Combley, 
and probably Compton. 

While, therefore, there is good authority 
for the apple-tree having given its name to 
many places, there are probably other cases 
in which the prefix has a different origin. 
For example Taylor (on. cit. p. 237) says 
Appledore (which was formerly a maritime 
town) is a Celtic name meaning ‘ Water- 
pool.” It is, of course, alwavs a difficult 
question to decide the origin of a name that 
has come down from the remote past, as 
when the original meaning of a word has 
been forgotten, the process of assimilation 
often takes place, which results in the 
adoption of a pronunciation and _ spelling 
which will render the word significant to 
those using it, by making it like some 
familiar word of somewhat similar sound. 
This was especially so before the invention 
of printing led to a standardization of 
spelling. It is also not improbable that, in 
some cases, invaders of the country adopted 
@ name significant in their own language 
because it was a near approach in sound to 
the name previouslv used by the former 
occupants of the district. P 

Westwood, Clitheroe, W- SELF WEEKS. 


™Pulman, in ‘A Lecture on the Names of 
Places.’ derives Appleshawe from appel and 
(Danish), the apple wood. Avpledore, 
in Devonshire, he says, may perhaps be from 
the Celticjy pw! y dwr, a] pool of water; 
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although Dr. Leo enumerate; it in his list of 
laces derived from the Anglo-Saxon appel. 
he Britons were very fond of apples, and it 
is raid that the apple tree was introduced 
into this country from Gaul by the Heedui, 
the tribe which inhabited the northern and 
ea tern parts of Somerset. The art of making 
cider and perry appears to have been taught 
the British by their Roman conquerors, who 
named the-e beverages “pyrum” and 
‘‘sidera,’ from which our modern names 
have been derived. ‘The modern word 
“apple’’ is evidently from the Celtic avall 
or aball. Hence Avalonia, the apple orchard, 
one of the ancient name: of Glastonbury. 
W. G. Watson. 

Exeter. 

There is no reason to doubt that “ apple ” 
means apple in most of the place-names 
which it distinguishe:. Oaks and ashes 
have been the mark of some spots, apple 
trees of others. ‘To them, even Avalon has 
been referred. Dr. Richard Morris, in ‘ The 
Etymology of Local Names’ (p. 18), inter- 
prets Appleton and Appleby, Appuldur- 
combe, Appleshaw, Appledore and Apple- 
thwaite, as having reference to the fruit, 
and of Appiebury Street Professor Skeat 
wrote in ‘The Place-Names of Hertford- 
shire’ (p. 67), “apple is obvious.” I have 
read somewhere, but cannot just now 
remember where, that the dur in Appul- 
durcombe represents a Celtic word signifying 
tree: combe is a valley. Dr. [saac Taylor 
stated in‘ Names and their Histories’ (p. 50), 
that it had been supposed that Appleby, 
Westmoreland, was a corruption or transla- 
tion of the Roman Aballaba. Applecross in 
Rosshire he connected with aber, the mouth 
of a stream, the prefix having been originally 
aper. Sr. SwirHrn. 


CryprocrapHy (12 vii. _30).—The 
following books deal with this subject :— 
Alberti (L. B.) La cifra (in Opuscoli morali, 1568). 
Dict. de paléogr. cryptogr, &c., (in Migne, 

Encycl., S. 2 v. 47). 

Gessmann (G. W.) Geheimsymbole d. Chemie u. 

Med. d. Mittelalters, 1900. 

Heidel (W. G.) Trithemi Steganographia, 172i. 
Hulme (F. E.) Cryptography, n.d. 
se (E.) Alt. Geheimschrift d. S'aven, 


Lacroix (P.) Les Secrets, 1858. 

Poe (E. A.) Cryptography (in works). 

Simonetta (C.) Régles, 1474 (in ‘ Ecole des Chartes,’ 
t. 51, 1890). 

Thicknesse (P.) Treatise, 1772. 

Wheatstone (C.) Sci. papers, 1879. 

Wilkins 1694(?) ; (and in Works,’ 


vol, ii. 18 A. R. Baytry. 


Perhaps W. 8. B. H. may find what he- 
wants in Vesin, ‘ La Cryptographie dévoilée 
ou art de traduire toutes les écritures em 
quelques caractéres et en quelques langues: 
que ce soit, &c.’ Bruxelles, 1840. 

Jd. F. R. 


Godalming. 


There is a book on ‘ Cryptography or The- 
History, Principles, and Practice of Cipher- ° 
writing, by F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., 
F.S.A., published by Ward Lock & Co.,. 
8vo. pp. 192, n.d. J. CASTELLO. 

23 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W- 


The following treat of sixteenth and seven-- 
teenth century systems of secret writing :— 
Systema Integrum Cryptographie. Authore,. 

Gustavo Siieno. 1624. 

Traicté des Chitfres, par Blaise de Viginere. 15386.. 
De Furtivis Literarum Notis vulgo de Ziferis. 

Io. Baptista Porta. 1602. 

Mercury, or the Secret Messenger. 

Wilkins. 2nd ed., 1694. 

W. H. Murpoy Grimsuaw. 

Eastry, Kent. 

Emerson’s (12 §.. 
vi. 234, 275, 302; vi. 9, 73, 228, 257, 276,- 
297; vii. 19, 31, 57).—2. (at last reference). 
The King’s Proclamation of Aug. 13, 1660, 
for calling in and suppressing Milton’s: ‘ Pro- 
Populo Anglicano Defensio’ and ‘ Eikono- 
klastes,’ as well as ‘The Obstructors of 
Justice,’ by John Goodwin, is given in J. A. 
St. John’s preface to Milton’s Prose Works.. 
Persons in possession of the books denounced. 
were commanded to 
‘deliver or cause the same to be delivered, to- 
the Mayor, Bailiffs, or other chief officer or 
Magistrate, in any of the said Cities, Borroughs,. 
or Towns Incorporate....or if living in either: 
of Our Universities, then to the Vice-Chancellor: 
of that University, where he or they do reside.’’ 
If not voluntarily delivered such books. 
were to be seized by the chief magistrates, 
&ec., who were specially charged and com- 
manded to deliver all such books to the: 
sheriffs of the respective counties. 

‘* And the said Sheriffs are hereby also required 
in time of holding such assizes [the first and next 
assizes that shall after happen], to cause the: 
same to be publicly burnt by the hand of the- 
common hangman.”’ 

St. John adds that 

“in obedience to this order....several copies of 
the proscribed books, as Mr. Mitford observes,. 
were committed to the flames on the 27th of | 
August.” 

Does this last date refer to London only ? 

But there is a later occasion when the 
University of Oxford on its own account. 


Bishop» 
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-visited Milton’s political opinions with a 
Aibliocaust. 

“The University of Oxford [writes Macaulay], 
von the very day [July 21, 1683! on which Russell 
was put to death....ordered the political works 
of Buchanan, Milton, and Baxter to be publicly 
burned in the court of the Schools” (* Hist. of 
Eng.’ ch. ii.). 
‘Tho decision is more precisely described in 
Brodrick’s ‘ Hist. of the Univ. of Oxford,’ 
with a special circumstance which Macaulay 
-characteristically omitted : 

“On July 21, 1683, Convocation passed a 
-decree again condemning the doctrine that, resis- 
tance to a king is lawful, which doctrine it for- 
mulated in six propositions expressly stated to 
have been culled from the works of Milton, Baxter, 

_and Goodwin. By the same decree, however, the 

University recorded an equally solemn anathema 
against other heresies mostly founded on the 
despotic principles of Hobbes’ ‘ Leviathan, 
thereby anticipating the verdict of the country 
‘in 1688.” 

5. Unless Emerson uses “ graduate” in 
some extraordinary sense, Tennyson cannot 
be meant, as he left Cambridge without a 
degree. 

6. The passage in Fuller’s ‘ Worthies ” is 
in the account of Archbishop Mountaine 
under Yorkshire :— 

“ He was Chaplain to the Earl of Essex, whom 
he attended in his Voyage to Cales, being indeed 

-one of such personall valour, that, out of his 
gown, he would turn his back to no man.” 

13. See Byron’s letter from Venice to 
‘T. Moore, in the instalment dated Dec. 5, 
1818 :— 

“By way of divertisement, I am studying 
daily, at an Armenian monastery, the Armenian 
language. I found that my mind wanted some- 
thing craggy to break upon: and this—as the 
most difficult thing I could discover here for an 
amusement—I have chosen, to torture me into 

Sir R. E. Prothero suggests in his edition 
that Byron had in his mind certain advice 
_of Frederick the Great to d’ Alembert. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


“Bua” PLace-NamEs (12 vii. 28).— 
Members of the Bugge family were early 
settled in Nottingham, and readers who 
‘have the opportunity of referring to the 
Record of that Borough printed between 
1883 and 1889 will see how place-names 
sprang up round about their property. In 
- vol. i. there is reference to a tenement called 
the Bug-hall Ald. 1294, 1395. Bugyerdes 
was the yard of Bugge Hall. In 1294 there 
is land called the Buggehalleyerd. A note 


says that Ralph Bugge was the founder of 
‘the Bingham family. 


He is a frequent 


w.t1033 to Grants cir. 1240. William Bugge 
is @ witaess temp. Edw. I. On p. 112 of 
vol. i. in an agreement made in 1330 for 
landing goods in time of drought there is in 
@ part of the water of Trent a place mentioned 
called “le arrivall Rauf Bugge.” ‘The. 
Oxford Dictionary ’ quotes “ arrival ’”’ in the 
sense of a landing-place, but only in a 
single instance of 1495. In vol. ii. of the 
‘Borough Records,’ pp. 357, 359 occurs 
Bugehilles, Bughilles: there was garden- 
ground in this part as early as 1435. 
These hills are mentioned frequently in 
voi. iii. in the fifteenth century. Here also 
we have Bugholis, but, as a variant form 
of this name is Boge Holys, or Boke Holles, 
it probably means holes.” The 
“Bugholl ditch’ comes in vol. iv. in 1575, 
probably Bog-hole.”’ 

I have a charter, undated, but probably 
not later than 1250, in which William 
Bugge, son of Robert Bugge of Nottingham, 
grants to Walter de Morley and Joan his 
wife two bovates in the territory of Kyr- 
chalum, and other property. The first 
witness is H. Abbot of the Premonstraten- 
sian house of Dale. Ceci DEEDES. 


The stem ‘‘ bug’’ comes to us from three 
sources: (1) from Danish boeggeluus; (2) 
from Welsh bwg (w=u in “ put”); and 
(3) from old English. The first indicates 
the buglouse; the second is the bugbear 
or hobgoblin, also called pwea in Welsh (our 
“ Puck’); the third is an ancient and 
honourable Anglo-Saxon personal name, the 
feminine form of which is Bugge, and the 
masculine Bugga. No Englishman should 
ridicule such proper names as Bugthorpe, 
Bugsworth, Buggy, or the like. Bugge, in 
old times, was a name of highborn ladies, 
e.g., Bugge, the third abbess of Minster in 
Thanet (c. 760); Bugge, dau. of the Abbess 
Dunne (c. 680); Bugge, dau. of Centwine, 
King of Wessex (c. 700). W. G. Searle in 
his ‘Onomasticon’ also gives ‘“ Buggan 
broc’”’ asa place-name. In old high German 
we find Buggo, Bucco and Pucco. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


Kaspar Hauser LEGEND (12 S. vii. 47).— 
During the years 1871-72 there was living 
in St. John’s Road. Battersea, an old Alsa- 
tian violinist, Francais (or Franz) Vogel, who 
played in the Adelphi Theatre orchestra. 
He claimed to be the nephew of Kaspar 
Hauser’s keeper, and had written a pam- 
phlet in order to prove that the unfortunate 
young man was the natural son of Napoleon 
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and Stéphanie de Beauharnais. He also 
asserted that Kaspar was born three months 
after her marriage to the Grand Duke of 
Baden. Readers of contemporary French 
records will recollect that there were “ ugly ”’ 
rumours of Napoleon and Stéphanie in cir- 
culation some years previously. The MS. 
‘was submitted to my father who told Vogel 
that the subject was of no interest to English 
readers, that the French had quite enough 
(and to spare) of Beauharnais-Bonaparte 
scandals just after the Franco-German war, 
and that its publication would never be 
permitted in Germany. My father often 
told me that when he first came to England 
in 1859 there was quite a batch of French- 
men and Rhine province Germans living in 
Soho who claimed to be natural sons of 
Napoleon, and he was sick and tired of 
hearing and listening to their ‘‘ romances.” 
Some of the Frenchmen received financial 
assistance from members of the Bonapartist 
family, but the Rhine “ offsprings” of 
Napoleon were not so successful. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica gives a good 
account and bibliography of this legend. 
Andrew Lang in his ‘ Historical Mysteries ’ 
(1904) analyses the evidence with results 
unfavourable to the “ romantic ”’ version of 
the story, and inclines to regard Kaspar as 
simply a humbug. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


“The fable about a Prince of Baden had 
not a single shred of evidence in its favour.”’ 
So says Andrew Lang, who discussed the 
mystery of Kaspar Hauser sixth among his 
Historical Mysteries.’ 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Lord Stanhope, grandfather of the present 
Earl, wrote exhaustively on the subject. 
CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 


: REFERENCE WANTED (12 S. 
vii. 49).—J. R. H. will find that the sen- 
tence, ‘“‘ There are not many happinesses so 
complete as those that are snatched under 
the shadow of the sword,” is taken from a 
short story, ‘Without benefit of Clergy,’ 
first published 1891 (Macmillan & Co.). 
The book is ‘ Life’s Handicap.’ 

In Northern India stood a monastery 
called Chubéra of Dhunni Bhagat,” 
where ‘ Gobind-the-one-eyed”’ rested his 
arm on his short-handled crutch and waited 
for death. 


He is supposed to have given Kipling the: 
above story and at the same time extracted! 
a promise that ‘in the forepart of the book. 
preceding everything else that it shall be- 


| written Gobind, sadhu, of the island in the 


river and awaiting God in Dunni Bhagat’s 
Chubéara, first spoke of this book.” 

Mr. Kipling will, I hope, forgive me: 
suggesting that he did not wish us to take- 
this quotation J. R. H. inquires for too 
seriously, and that possibly this is one of 
Gobind’s maxims and stories already so 
handsomely acknowledged in the preface of 
the book. HERBERT Dowson. 

St. Stephen’s Gardens, Richmond. 


UNCOLLECTED Kiprinc Quvuart- 
RAIN ON G. W. STEEVENS (12 S. vi. 178).— 
Captain Firebrace may like to know that 
my collection contains the following, cut, I 
imagine, from an American or Canadian: 
newspaper in 1900. Unfortunately, my 
cutting has neither the name of the paper 
from which it was taken, nor the date, but 
it would appear to be a quotation from. 
The Daily Mail at the end of March 1900 :-— 


Krpetine’s IpEA OF STEEVENS. 

** London, March 26th.—A Bloemfontein corre- 
spondent of The Daily Mail, telegraphing 
Saturday, says that Rudyard Kipling, who is 
hard at work assisting to edit the newspaper, 
Friend, conducted by the war correspondents, 
has contributed to it the following four lines om 
the death at Ladysmith of G. W. Steevens, the: 
famous representative of The Daily Mail :— 
Through war and pestilence, red siege and fire, 
Silent and self-contained he drew his breath. 
Brave not for show of courage ; his desire 
Truth, as he saw it, even to the death.” 


J. R. H. 


Oak Day (12S. vi. 293, 316, 339 ; 
yii. 15).—In the county of Durham in the last 
half of last century, a holiday on the after- 
noon of May 29, of each school year was a- 
general thing in country districts. If a new 
master refused to acknowledge the old 
custom he was generally greeted with the 
old school chant :— 

The Twenty-Ninth of May, 

Its Royal Oak Day ; 

If ye diddent give us halliday 

We'll all run away. 
And they either carried out the same, or; 
‘barred’? him out. When the County 
Council took over the schools, this ancient 
custom (which had existed in some country 
schools since 1750 at least) was done away” 
with. J. W. Fawcett. 


Templetown House, Consett. 


| 
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SpooneRisms (12 S. vii. 6, 35, 52).— 
One of the Spoonerisms in Sir Willoughby 
Maycock’s collection at the second re- 
ference — “rambling up the scalps — 
was invented by Adrian Ross in some 
verses which he contributed to The Tatler 
in its early days. The occasion was 
the reported suppression of an Oxford 
Alpine Club, the object of which was to 
scale the dizzy heights of the colleges and 
houses under cover of night. If I remember 
rightly, the immediate, cause of the sup- 
pression was said to be a rush excursion on 
the roof of Dr. Spooner. Thereupon Adrian 
Ross wrote a new ‘Excelsior,’ in which 
Dr. Spooner warned the aspiring youths not 
to “rouse my slaughters from their deep,” 
&e. 

The only good Spoonerism which I have 
ever heard occur in actual conversation 
was : ‘‘The Oxford and boatbridge Cam- 
race,” the a in Cam retaining its long sound 
as in Cambridge. G. H. Waite. 

23 Weighton Road, Anerley. 


There was something on this subject in 
The Grand Magazine for May 1906, p. 494. 
I may mention that I had the advantage 
when at Oxford of attending some excellent 
lectures by Dr. Spooner, and am bound to 
say I never heard any ‘“ spoonerism.” 
GirrorD H. JOHNSON. 


The Strand Magazine some time ago 
published an article on ‘Spooneriana’ by 
A. T. Corke illustrated by G. Morrow. 

J. CASTELLO. 


Hotes on Books. 


Spanish and Portuguese Romances of Chivalry. 
By Henry Thomas. (Cambridge University 
Press, £1 5s. net.) 


Dr. THomas’s interesting volume revives the 
old, pleasant puzzle of the why and wherefore of 
the vogue of romances of chivalry in the sixteenth 
century. At the time when ‘ Amadis of Gaul’ 
enchanted the Peninsula the invention of printing 
had recently made the possession of a modest 

_ library about as widely attainable as, say, the 
possession of a motor-car among ourselves. The 
needs of learning and of devotion having been 
duly cared for what should writers and printers 
invent wherewith to amuse the nations ? In the 
first instance—so it would seem—these inter- 
minable stories of battles, single combats, love 
and magic, which astonish the modern reader by 
their fantastic puerility, their unreality, their 
poverty of human interest—above all by their 
endless, endless and unabashed, reiteration of the 
same few scenes, 


The sixteenth century was full of clever people, . 
and it is not surprising that much scorn was 
poured out upon these romances, quite apart 
from Don Quixote: and yet it is not to be con- 
cealed that some of the cleverest, and even of the ~ 
best, minds of that time took a certain delight 
in them. A taste so widespread and so long- 
lasting must bear some special relation to a. 
prevalent and constant demand of the human 
imagination. On the whole we should say that 
we have not, in the sixteenth century, a taste for - 
romance and chivalry as such. We should say 
the pleasure these romances gave was produced 
by the combination of unreality with familiarity ~ 
(the notion and appearance of knights, dragons, . 
castles, dwarfs, etc., were familiar enough); by 
the ease and vividness with which the different - 
scenes could be visualized; by the suggestions - 
of violence ; and—not by any means the least 
important factor—by the repetition, with slight 
variation, of the same situation, the same im- 
pression. The minimum of memory and of~° 
constructive imagination was required of the - 
reader. What his mind’s eye saw was a succession -° 
of similar, brightly-toned, exhilarating scenes, 
and he was, by them, in the original sense of the - 
word, amused. He was caught in the current 
of a train of visual images, and by their movement - 
isolated, with the least possible trouble to himself, . 
from the real world about him. This is a state 
which is found pleasant enough, as occasional 
relaxation, to the best brains, especially in youth, 
and it is, of all others, the bliss of the half- 
educated. For generations, since romances have - 
decayed, it has been but scantily supplied. Good 
stories have too much construction, require to be 
held too steadily in the mind; poor stories are - 
usually too difficult to visualize, and also may 
be too closely reminiscent of real life, to produce - 
that special form of enchantment. But our own: 
generation has been favoured with a renewal, . 
under yet easier conditions, of the long with- 
drawn spell. The revue, and, still more, the 
picture-palace, offer, direct to our bodily eyes,. 
amusement essentially of the same order as the - 
romances of the sixteenth century offered, and 
the avidity with which it is seized testifies to the - 
closeness with which it meets the nature and 
quality of the demand. 

Palmerin of England and Amadis of Gaul must 
be spoken of with respect, however. We would 
even strengthen somewhat the praise Dr. Thomas 
bestows upon them. The character of Amadis . 
is distinct and sympathetic; his relations with 
all the other knights of the world are skilfully 
laid down and maintained: the fighting, set 
before us by the simplest possible means, is- 
bold and lively enough never entirely to lose and 
interest and to be often actually exciting. The 
women are graceful—and, as with Amadis. so-- 
with Oriana, their subordination to the central 
character is skilfully effected, Oriana being, 
however, a less successful personage than Mabilia 
—and far less successful than Amadis. If there 


were space to do so several scenes, bits of dialogue: - 
or passing touches might be quoted for their 
measure of pleasantness and beauty. 

The authorship of Amadis—that is to say, of © 
the original, which Montalvo worked over—is: 
accepted by Dr. Thomas as probably belonging to- 
Joham de Robeira, a Portuguese who flouri 


ed 
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_ in the last half of the thirteenth century. He 
devotes some pages to an entertaining summary, 
v-and refutation, of a theory of Dr. Theophilo 

Braga’s which would make a Hebrew version of 
- Amadis, of which two complete copies are known 

to be an earlier—and a better—representative of 
-the original Portuguese than the Spanish version 
“of Montalvo. 

Mr. Purser’s ‘ Palmerin of England’ has left 
nothing for any subsequent student to do in the 
matter of settling the authorship. Dr. Thomas 
gives a good outline jof the reasons which fix it 
upon Francisco de Moraes, and demolish the 
structure it has been attempted to raise upon the 
‘acrostic of Luis Hurtado. We have nothing but. 
praise for Dr. Thomas’s careful studies of ‘ Tirant 
jo Blanch,’ ‘ El Cavallero Cifar’ and other in- 
dependent romances, and for his pages on the 
less important members of the Amadis and 
Palmerin series. The chapters, however, which 
we would chiefly recommend to the studeat’s 
attention are those on the extension of the 
romances to countries other than Spain and 
Portugal. They make a real and considerable 

- contribution to our knowledge of the subject of 
the romances on what is, after all, its most im- 
rtant side, their relation, that is, to European 
iterature as a whole. Details with regard to 
publication, versions and literary allusions have 
been searched out with anindustry which has often 
been rewarded by the discovery, or re-discovery, 
of curious and interesting particulars. The larger 
questions are not only most carefully and satis- 
factorily discussed but are [abundantly and 
happily illustrated. The chapter on ‘The New 
- Chivalresque Romances in England ’ is especially 


Murray, 7s. 6d.) 

WE are informed by an inserted label that con- 
tinued increases in cost of production have made 
it necessary to raise the price of The Quarterly to 
7s. 6d. per issue, beginning with the one before us. 
’ This number should certainly go a good way 

towards reconciling readers to the new demand. 
It has the merit of unusual variety in the topics 
considered, and of freshness of treatment in 
those cases where these topics are not new. Lord 
Ernle on the ‘ Golden Ass’; Mrs. Wharton on 
Henry James; and Mrs. Woods on Mrs. Humphry 
Ward do not add much to what we knew before, 
but they severally cast their light upon their 
- subject discreetly, and, having much faith in it 
themselves, give it life in the spectator’s eyes. 
Mrs. Woods speaks of ‘‘ the real Arnold, not the 
clever gargoyle recently presented to the public 
under that label.’ We agree with the protest and 
even with the natural irritation implied in it, 
but we would submit that, to be effective, a gibe 
must correspond to the thing gibed at—and 
“gargoyle’’ is surely not happily chosen to 
. describe the quality of the quasi-caricature to 
which she refers. ‘ The Place of Dido in History ’ 
seems to us not exactly what Prof. Conway is 
talking about; but he has given us a beautiful 
and critical study of Virgil’s mind and intention 
. and knowledge of the world as seen in the Dido 
of the ‘ Aeneid.’ Mrs. Strong’s ‘ Greek Portraits 
in the British Museum ’ is an essay of a kind that, 
to our thinking, might most advantageously be 
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multiplied. Lord Esher’s discussion of Mr, 
Buckle’s recently published volumes completing 
the ‘ Life’ of Disraeli is not only, as might be 
expected, interesting and competent, but, as 
discussions of Disraeli too seldom are, pitched 
and sustained in a ‘‘ possible ’’ key. The shadow 
of Sidonia is reduced to bearable dimensions. 
Mr. Cecil Headlam has a good paper on the 
Censorship of the Press; and Mr. Bertram 
Clayton gives us some good remarks on the 
Cinema. The remaining papers are Miss Oakeley’s 
‘Sir Alfred Lyall and Indian Problems’; Mri, 

H. Murray’s ‘The Idea of Progress’ (these 
two are suggestive taken together); Mr. Harold 
Russell’s ‘ Parasitic Flies’; Mr. Marett’s ‘ Primi- 
tive Relationships ’ (not likely to be missed by 
the anthropologist) ; Prof. Pollard’s ‘The Navy 
in the War ’ (an able review of Sir Julian Corbett’s 
work) and Dr. Josef Redlich’s ‘ Problem of the 
Austrian Republic.’ 


WE are glad to learn that the series of ‘ Essays 
and Studies written by the members of the English 
Association,’ published by the Oxford University 
Press annually from 1910 to 1914 has been 
resumed, It is hoped shortly to publish a sixth 
volume, collected (as was the first volume) by 
Prof. A. C. Bradley. This will include papers by 
Dr. Henry Bradley on the ‘ Cedmonian ’ Genesis, 
and by Prof. Wyld on Dialects. Prof. Ker 
writes on ‘ The Humanist Ideal,’ Prof. Saintsbury 
on ‘ Trollope Revisited,’ Mr. George Sampson on 
‘ Playing the Sedulous Ape,’ and Miss Stawell on 
Mr. Conrad. 
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